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l PUNCTUATION'S RHETORICAL 
FFFECTS 


Kevin Cassell 


OVERVIEW 


Many students tend to think of punctuation as governed by a set of rules. 
This chapter encourages them to conceive of punctuation as a system of 
conventions, which includes standard expectations of correct usage—cer- 
tain “rules”—but applies them within a broader rhetorical context. After 
distinguishing between punctuation and grammar (the two terms are of- 
ten associated), students are provided with three reading strategies to help 
them become aware of how punctuation operates in printed texts. The 
first strategy, explicit reading, adopts Writing Spaces author Mike Bunn's 
Reading Like a Writer (RLW?) approach, but emphasizes a reading style 
that is sensory. The second strategy, visual reading, asks students to adopt 
a “typographical perspective” when reading so that they literally see how 
punctuation operates. The third one, aural reading, asks them to listen — 
possibly by reading aloud — to how punctuation conveys an author's tone 
of voice, which can help to illustrate context. Palpably experiencing punc- 
tuation usage while reading will help students use it with confidence and 
facility in their own writing. 

This chapter accommodates readers with hearing or visual impairments 
so they may participate in this sensory reading. 





recently shared a few short written expressions with students in my 
firstyear writing class at the University of Arizona* Each one was 
a sentence or two long and conveyed a different idea that related to 
language use. I didn't tell my students who wrote them. I just projected 





* This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommer- 
cial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License (CC BY-NC-ND 4.0) and are subject to the 
Writing Spaces Terms of Use. To view a copy of this license, visit http://creativecommons. 
org/licenses/by-nc-nd/4.0/, email infoçocreativecommons.org, or send a letter to Creative 
Commons, PO Box 1866, Mountain View, CA 94042, USA. To view the Writing Spaces 
Terms of Use, visit http://writingspaces.org/terms-of-use. 
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each one on the classroom screen and asked them what they thought. They 
responded to the ideas of each quite well- until I put this final one up for 
them to read: 


Alway's; use the proper name, for thing's. Fear, ofa name increase's 
fear, of the thing, itself. 


Not a single student engaged with the idea here — that the way something's 
named can cause people to have an emotional response to it. Instead, they 
severely critiqued the writing itself. As I had expected, they said the writer 
had “bad,” “clumsy,” even “horrible” grammar. When I asked for examples 
of this bad grammar, they said the apostrophes were wrong, the semicolon 
didn* belong there, and there were too many incorrectly placed commas. 1 
completely agreed with the problems they pointed out — except one. 

If you ignore the apostrophes, the semicolon, and the commas, then 
you'll see that the grammar of this two-sentence expression is fine. In fact, 
the original version had none of those punctuation marks. I put them there 
after taking it from one of the most popular books in the world — J. K. 
Rowling's Harry Potter and the Sorcerer's Stone. If you've read this book, you 
may remember the half-blood wizard Professor Dumbledore explaining to 
young Harry why he calls the villainous Voldermort by his real name and 
not “the Dark Lord” or “He-Who-Must-Not-Be-Named,” which are terms 
that undeservedly inflate his status to mythic proportions (298). Here are 
the actual two sentences before I got my hands on them: 


Always use the proper name for things. Fear of a name increases 
fear of the thing itself. 


I incorrectly punctuated these sentences to demonstrate two things. 
First, I want to point out that there is a difference between grammar 
and punctuation. Grammar refers to the structure of sentences. If I had 
changed the grammar of the first sentence, it would have come out as The 
proper name for things always use or, worse, Things the proper name always 
use for. Instead, I just added a number of punctuation marks in places 
where they didn't belong, which demonstrates my second point: nonstan- 
dard use of punctuation not only can confuse or distract readers, it gives 
them the impression that you can't write well, that you have “bad gram- 
mar” even though your sentences may be grammatically sound. 

Many of us automatically connect the words grammar and punctuation 
because we tend to think of them together. Why is that? I think it goes 
back to our early school days when we first started to learn how to write 
in English. We learned that we couldn't arbitrarily string phrases into sen- 
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tences and sentences into paragraphs on a whim. There were “rules” to 
follow—and if we didn't follow the rules, our papers would come back 
scrawled upon with lots of marks we couldn't comprehend. 

Let's talk for a moment about these “rules” You may be surprised to 
know that many writing instructors, including me, are uncomfortable 
with this term because it sounds so fixed and rigid. We know that language 
is fluid and changes when we use it in different situations. Therefore, in- 
stead of “rules,” we prefer to use the more flexible word conventions, which 
includes standard expectations of correct usage—certain “rules” —but ap- 
plies them within a broader context in which authors frequently have op- 
tions on how and when to use punctuation. In other words, we need to use 
punctuation effectively, not just correctly. 

This chapter isn't going to teach you the right and wrong ways to use 
punctuation marks. Instead, it's going to make explicit things we already 
know about punctuation so that we can understand it better and use it with 
expression and facility. 1 just punctuated the word “know” using italics! to 
stress that, yes, we are all pretty familiar with punctuation simply through 
our ongoing exposure to written English. All learners of English implicitly 
acquire this familiarity by reading books, social media posts, posters, road 
signs, recipes, and even the privacy policies of software products that we 
download to our computers (yeah, right!). Still, many ofus — including na- 
tive English speakers — need to explicitly learn how punctuation operates. 
One way to do that is to consult the handbooks and online tutorials where 
we can read about the standard usage expectations — including “rules” — of 
punctuation and see correct examples. But there are other ways to learn 
about punctuation that are not beholden to rules, and this essay is going 
to show you a couple of them. All you need are these pages you're read- 
ing now and a perceptive reading style that another Writing Spaces author, 
Mike Bunn, calls RLW — “Reading Like a Writer” In order to help you 
understand how punctuation operates in written English, I'm going to ask 
you to adopt an RLW approach that is sensory — that is, 1 want you to both 
see and hear how punctuation operates on whatever page you're reading, 
including this one. There are three strategies Im going to go over with you 
that I think will help you learn how to use punctuation effectively in your 
own writing: 


1. Explicit Learning: We all learn punctuation in two ways: implicibly 
(by being exposed to it whenever we read something in English) 
and explicitly (by consciously becoming aware of how it's used and 
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for what purposes). RLW is a form of explicit learning and the ini- 
tial strategy upon which the next two are based. 

2. Visual Reading: This RLW strategy involves looking at the typog- 
raphy ofa page or screen that you're reading and seeing how punc- 
tuation structures the meaning and expression of what we read 
and write. (If you are nonsighted, of course, this kind of visual 
reading would be accomplished by setting your screen reader — if 
possible — to call out all the marks of punctuation on the text be- 
ing transcribed. PII tell you when to do that.) When we read with 
such awareness, we learn explicitly things we already have an im- 
plicit familiarity with, including certain rules governing punctua- 
tion usage. 

3. Aural Reading: This RLW strategy involves hearing how the prose 
in a text flows, often by listening to the “tone” ofan author's voice. 
Italics, dashes, exclamation points, and even semicolons help ex- 
press an author's tone — their attitude toward what they're writ- 
ing about — as well as illustrate the context of the situation being 
described. Although this strategy can involve reading aloud and 
listening to how your own voice is shaped by punctuation, listening 
imaginatively — as some hearing-impaired readers or people who 
identify themselves as Deaf do — also works wonderfully. 


These strategies are not meant to replace standard usage expectations 
of punctuation described in writing handbooks or online tutorials. They're 
simply ways to enhance your familiarity with how punctuation operates in 
written English so that you will use it effectively — and correctly — when you 
write your own texts. You can learn a whole lot about punctuation by be- 
coming explicitly conscious ofit while reading. My hope is that by doing so 
you will begin to think of it less as a set of “rules” and more as a system of 
conventions with considerable flexibility and important rhetorical effects. 


STRATEGY 1: LEARNING EXPLICITLY 


Ifyou've been writing in formal English for a long time, you probably dont 
think twice about putting periods at the end of sentences, commas after 
items in a list, or apostrophes in contractions like “Tm.” You just do it out 
of habit because you've always done it that way (except perhaps when you're 
texting or messaging with family or friends). Why is that? In some cases, 
you were taught these standard usage conventions and have remembered 
them so well that you don't need to think about them anymore. In other 
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cases, your repeated exposure to written English — through story books, 
novels, textbooks, menus, news articles, signs and posters — has allowed 
you to learn things without realizing you were learning. Cognitive psy- 
chologists and educational researchers call our ability to learn without con- 
scious awareness implicit learning. By contrast, they define explicit learning 
as when we are consciously aware of what we're learning, like when we 
memorize grammar rules or times tables (Ellis, 3). Nancy Mann, a com- 
position and rhetorical theorist, has described punctuation as something 
that “is often learned without teaching and more often than not learned 
despite much teaching” (359). She claims that punctuation decisions are 
often made by writers not because of what they've been explicitly taught in 
school — the “rules” — but because they have acquired an unconscious aware- 
ness of its structuring principles simply by reading and writing. 

Since day one, we've been learning about the world implicitly as well as 
explicitly. We don't realize the implicit things we're learning, though, until 
we become conscious of them. This is how it is with punctuation. Rarely 
do we become explicitly aware ofit unless its” really, not working the, way it 
should. When punctuation doesn't pop out and announce itself to readers 
like it does when it's not properly employed, it's invisible. 

That's why it's important for us to make it visible. In his Writing Spaces 
essay “How to Read Like a Writer” Mike Bunn describes trying to read 
books while working in a theater with a lot of noise coming from the stage. 
By focusing intently on the language as he tried to concentrate, he realized 
that he was no longer reading like most of us read — as readers; instead, he 
was reading like a writer, paying close attention to “the interesting ways 
authors string words into phrases into paragraphs into entire books” (72). 
In school, we've been taught to read mainly for information and ideas. 
When we read for these things we default to reading like readers. When we 
read like wwriters, Bunn tells us, we pay attention to the text, to the choices 
authors make, the “techniques” they employ, which influence how read- 
ers respond to their writing (72). What is this author's main idea? What's 
their? purpose? What facts, descriptions, statistics, and historical accounts 
do they offer to illustrate or support their purpose or idea? He cites Charles 
Moran, an English professor at the University of Massachusetts, to illus- 
trate what it means to RLW: 


When we read like writers we understand and participate in the 
writing. We see the choices the writer has made, and we see how 
the writer has coped with the consequences of those choices... We 
“see” what the writer is doing because we read as writers; we see 
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because we have written ourselves and know the territory, know 
the feel ofit, know some of the moves ourselves. (gtd. in Bunn, 75) 


Its interesting that Moran uses the verb see several times in this passage — 
even “quoting” it for emphasis — to illustrate the act of reading like writers. 
While Moran's seemingly sensory approach to reading is more figurative 
than literal, he's clearly advocating developing habits designed to make us 
explicitly learn what we already implicitly “know the feel of” Let's literally 
apply Moran's reading-as-seeing metaphor by explicitly looking at the texts 
we read and seeing how punctuation functions in them. I call this next 
strategy “visual reading.” 


STRATEGY 2: VISUAL READING 


This RLW strategy isn't hard to do, but it can take a little getting used 
to. Reading visually is something we do all the time. For example, at the 
beginning of this essay I described a moment in a Harry Potter novel when 
the half-blood wizard Professor Dumbledore explains to young Harry why 
he calls the villainous Voldermort by his real name and not “the Dark 
Lord” Even if you have never read a single Harry Potter book or seen any 
of the movie adaptations, when you read my brief description, did you not 
picture in your mind a smart, wizard-like man giving advice to a young 
boy about some mean-looking antagonist? If so, then you were in a sense 
reading visually; the words “wizard,” “professor,” “young Harry)” “villain- 
ous,” and “Dark Lord” helped paint a picture of a situation involving three 
different characters. This kind of visual reading, though, is imaginative; 
we see the situation with our minds, not our actual eyes. In order to “see” 
how punctuation operates in written English, we need to look at it with 
our eyes. If, however, we are nonsighted or visually impaired (I am actually 
blind in one eye), then we need to imaginatively “see” the punctuation 
using a screen reader. 

We seldom pay attention to the important ways punctuation shapes our 
reading of a text because few of us have been encouraged to adopt what 
composition theorist John Trimbur calls a “typographical perspective.” 'Ty- 
pography is the appearance and style of printed language. Trimbur points 
out that essay writing has long been taught as a “process” in which “the 
page itself is of little account.” “As readers,” he points out, “we are suppos- 
edly not looking at the visual design but following the writer's thoughts” 
(367). When reading for information, we seldom register what our eyes 
are actually seeing: that “writing is a visible language that is produced and 
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circulated in material forms” (363) like the page you're reading / looking at 
/ seeing right now. When we visually read the typography, we begin to see 
things that we often take for granted. Punctuation is one of them. 

While we may not be accustomed to reading with an explicit awareness 
of a text's typography, we all do it occasionally. Have you ever had to write 
a research paper using MLA citation style? If so, you've probably looked 
at a sample Works Cited page to see how it's set up. You saw, for example, 
that when citing an article from an academic journal you put the “article's 
title in quotation marks” and the journal's title in italics. You looked at the 
format, saw the conventions, and then did the same thing for your own 
Works Cited page. That's an example of visually reading the typography of 
a text. With this in mind, Im now going to ask you to do something kind 
of strange. You've probably never been asked to do this before, and it may 
take a moment or two to get used to it. But here goes. When you get to the 
end of this paragraph, come back and read it again visually, from a typo- 
graphical perspective, so that you “see” the punctuation. With this explicit 
awareness in mind, think about the purpose or effect of each mark. Are 
you ready? If so, open your eyes wide (or set your screen reader to call out 
all the punctuation marks). OK, let's do it. Ready. Get set... Go! 

In the paragraph above, you “saw” ten different marks of punctuation. 
Some of them I had to use to meet standard usage expectations: periods to 
end sentences, apostrophes to make contractions or show possession, ques- 
tion marks to indicate questions, and commas to set apart clauses. Other 
punctuation marks I used — like the em dash, exclamation points, italics, 
ellipses, quotation marks to create emphasis, and even the parentheses— 
were optional, rhetorical choices | made to emphasize certain things and 
give my writing a colloquial style. I chose to use an ellipses (... ) before the 
italicized exclamation Go/in order to create a slight pause and give dramat- 
ic effect to the assigned task. I could have used an em dash (Get set — Go!) 
or just a period (Get set. Go!), but I know from my own RLW experience 
that the ellipses is sometimes used to indicate a pause, and 1 wanted you to 
get a sense of anticipation, kind of like track runners feel when they're all 
lined up waiting for the start to a race. 

I also know from my own RLW experience that my version of the el- 
lipses is used primarily in informally written texts where readers are sup- 
posed to get a sense of the author's personality or attitude toward what 
they're writing about. Writing informally is another thing I and other 
Writing Space authors do with the hope that you, our student audience, 
will become engaged by silently listening to our voices as you read. Our 
writing often “sounds like” we're speaking. And punctuation plays a big 
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role in conveying the tone — be it informal or formal — ofan author's voice. 
Let's turn now to how punctuation can help our writing sound. 


STRATEGY 3. AURAL READING 


The word aural refers to the sense of hearing and, hence, the act of listen- 
ing. The writing scholar Wendy Bishop tells us that “[i]f all our sentences, 
all our prose, followed the rules”. . . we'd lose something. We'd be bored 
to death. We wouldn't “hear” much from texts” She advocates having a 
“flexible sentence strategy” that is shaped less by our concern with rules 
than with a desire “to create what we call style-—your own best way of 
saying” (121-22). It's interesting how Bishop describes one's writing style as 
a way of “saying.” A sensory RLW approach involves more than looking at 
and seeing the elements of a printed text; it involves listening to the prose 
made up of those words as we read. We hear what the writer “says” while 
reading what they've written. 

In addition to contributing to the flow and rhythm of a text, punc- 
tuation plays an important role in conveying an author's voice. Voice is 
a rhetorical convention in multiple genres — blogs, news articles, opinion 
pieces, business letters, novels, poems, how-to guides, and, of course, es- 
says. When we hear the term voice we immediately think of spoken articu- 
lation. But writing has voice too, and often that voice has a particular tone. 
As you read this chapter, can you hear my voice? If so, you'll notice that, 
like others in Writing Spaces, it has an informal tone. I use contractions 
(its, don't) and personal pronouns (7, you, we) in an attempt to convey the 
impression that Pm talking to you. My purpose is to share with you, my 
audience, my belief that punctuation matters more than we realize, and 
part of my rhetorical strategy is to write in a way that personalizes your 
reading of my essay. If my voice is friendly, conversational, and even a little 
passionate about (drumroll, please!) punctuation, then hopefully you'll keep 
reading and come to share my view. And as you can see with your own 
typographically trained eyes, 1 draw from a battery of punctuation marks 
to help me out. 

I began this chapter with a two-sentence expression that was so poorly 
punctuated it distracted people from engaging with the meaning. If you 
go back and read it again, you'll realize that it's almost impossible to read 
aloud. Because we couldn't really hear what it was saying, it failed to create 
a context — convey meaning — that we could relate to our own experienc- 
es. Let's bring this chapter to a close with another two-sentence expres- 
sion, but this time I'm going to punctuate the sentences correctly, but in 
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different ways, to demonstrate how punctuation gives a tone of voice to 
writing. As the punctuation changes, so too does the tone and, along with 
that, the context of each sentence. When he wrote “How to Read Like A 
Writer” Mike Bunn asked former students for feedback about how to read 
effectively in the writing class. One student said it was important to have 
a “context” for the text you're reading (76). Often that means identifying 
the author's purpose and intended audience. But context can often be dis- 
cerned by listening to their tone of voice and identifying their attitude to- 
ward the subject or situation being described. As you will see, even though 
the words remain the same, the punctuation conveys a very different tone 
and context for a certain situation. 

First, let's begin with no punctuation whatsoever. Here is the two-sen- 
tence expression: 


they didnt mislead they flat out lied 


If the author has an attitude here, its hard to hear because something 
essential — punctuation — is missing. It may work as a text message where 
the writers know the context of what's being discussed, but here it's just 
messy writing on a page. Let's meet the expectations of readers by putting 
in some standard punctuation marks. Here's the first version, which PII 
call expression A: 


They didn't mislead. They flat-out lied. 


After capitalizing the first word of each sentence, I put the required apos- 
trophe in the contraction “don't” two periods at the end of both sentences, 
and a hyphen in the compound adverb “flat-out” (when two words are 
joined to modify a noun or verb, we connect them with a hyphen). Now 
that the writing doesn't distract by violating any “rules,” I can better hear 
the writer's voice. It's informal. I can tell by their use of “flat-out” — which 
is a colloquial, somewhat slangy term meaning blatantly, purposely, without 
hesitation — and their use of the contraction “don't” the informal version of 
“do not” In addition, the tone of voice provides a little context to the situ- 
ation being described here. The author seems to be directly stating a fact: 
They didn't do this. They did that. Period. When 1 read it aloud and listen 
to my own voice, it sounds relatively informal but also kind of “factual” 
There may be a little bias by the author toward the situation here, but the 
limited punctuation doesn't emphasize it that much. 

Now let's listen to how the tone of voice changes when we punctuate 
this expression differently. First, please visually read the following two ex- 
pressions from a typographical perspective (or set your screen reader to call 
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out the punctuation marks), seeing how the punctuation marks help to 
give each one a distinct context. Then, with each context in mind, aurally 
read it — aloud if possible, or imaginatively with your inner voice — and lis- 
ten to how your own voice changes to express the differences: 


B. They didn't mislead? They flat-out. .. lied? 
C. They didn't “mislead” They flat-out lied. 


The context implied by expression B is quite different from expression A 
that we just read. In expression B, the writer seems to be surprised by the 
news that this group of people lied, which is a more egregious act than sim- 
ply misleading. The ellipses (.. . ) gives me the impression that the harsh 
truth of the matter is slowly dawning on the writer. I therefore aurally read 
B with a naive and incredulous tone of voice that lilted upwards (which 
English speakers tend to do when asking questions) and then paused — 
with a little shudder even — before uttering that fatal final word. The punc- 
tuation of expression C, on the other hand, gives me the impression that 
the writer knows precisely what this unethical group of people did. The 
quotation marks suggest that this group actually used the word “mislead” 
to diminish the severity of their dishonesty. The author “quotes” their mis- 
leading use of “mislead” and then emphasizes that dishonesty by italicizing 
the word /ied. Unlike expressions A and (especially) B, I get the impression 
of a pretty strong bias here, and so I read aloud C with a sarcastic tone of 
voice, emphasizing the quoted term “mislead” and emphasizing even more 
strongly the italicized term [ied. 

Do you see how punctuation, by conveying the tone of an author's 
voice, can also illustrate the context of a situation being described? Al- 
though expressions A, B, and C have the same basic structure and describe 
a specific situation, the punctuation provides us with different ways of per- 
ceiving that situation. Interesting, huh? Just don't lose sight of the fact that 
the punctuation in all three expressions is correctly employed so as not to 
break any rules and distract readers. 


FiNAL WORDS 


As you can see, we can actually learn a lot about writing simply by paying 
explicit attention to those inconspicuous punctuation marks we're accus- 
tomed to gliding over as we read. Sometimes we can even learn the rules 
themselves, though it's always a good idea to double-check our assumptions 
with reference to a trustworthy source. Ultimately, though, we should care 
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about punctuation not because of the rules but because of our readers. 
Writing that's well punctuated is more than just “correct” It's readable, 
informative, and often even engaging. In short, it's rhetorically effective. 


QUESTIONS 


1. “This chapter encourages you to read both visually and aurally so 
that you see and hear how punctuation functions in writing. Is this 
kind of reading something that comes easily to you, or do you have 
to work at it? Do you think it's possible to read for entertainment or 
information at the same time that you are paying attention to the 
look and sound of writing? 

2. Some writers who “listen” to writing acknowledge the role punctu- 
ation plays in making texts appeal to the ear. Theodor Adorno, a 
20th century philosopher, compared punctuation to music (300). 
The writer Lynn Truss claims that “punctuation directs you how to 
read, in the way musical notation directs a musician how to play” 
(20). What do you think about this analogy? What else might you 
compare punctuation to, and why? 

3. In this chapter, the author re-punctuated a two-sentence expression 
(“They didn't mislead. They flat-out lied”) three ways. A famous 
philosopher, Rene Descartes, summed up his thinking with a fa- 
mous axiom “7 think, therefore Lam (His original phrase, in Latin, 
is “cogito, ergo sum”) Go online and find out what “T think, therefore 
1 am” means philosophically, then think (or talk with your peers) 
about how the single comma used in the original translation helps 
to express that idea. Afterwards, re-punctuate this expression in 
three or four ways so that it has three distinctly different voices 
and contexts. What would be the “philosophy” of each expression? 
Have fun with this one. 


NOTES 


1. In “How to Teach Punctuation” Ralph H. Singleton argues that italics 
is one of several devices that ought to be taught along with punctuation, since 
their purpose and use are the same (112). In this chapter I treat italics as a form 
of punctuation. 


2. Do you wonder if I made a mistake here? Should I have used “he or she” 
for “the author,” which is singular, instead of “they”? In this instance, Pm using 
what's called the “singular they” The singular they is used in common expressions 
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like “Somebody left their credit card on the restaurant table.” Not only is it less 
cumbersome than “he or she,” it's also a gender-neutral term that respectfully 
includes people who do not identify as either male or female. For these reasons, 1 
use the singular they throughout this essay (More here: https://en.wikipedia.org/ 
wiki/Singular they). 
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TEACHER RESOURCES FOR PUNCTUATION'S 
RHETORICAL EFFECTS BY KEVIN CASSELL 


OVERVIEW AND TEACHING STRATEGIES 


Punctuation, along with grammar, has long been conceived of in Com- 
position and Writing Studies as a Lower Order Concern. It is not unusual 
for college and university students to complete two semesters of first year 
writing without attending to punctuation in any meaningful way. Primar- 
ily this oversight — ifit can be called that — is a result of the disciplinary 
privileging of process over product. We all know that knowledge of how to 
use semicolons and commas effectively is negligible if a writer doesn't have 
something worth punctuating in the first place. Hence we spend what pre- 
cious little class time we have with our students focusing on Higher Order 
Concerns: developing a thesis or claim, writing with a central purpose for 
a target audience, organizing ideas and information, drafting and revising. 
We know that punctuation matters — after all, when we ourselves write 
essays and reports and emails and syllabi, we're generally pretty meticulous 
about how we use it. But as teachers, we don't have the time to cover the 
exhaustive number of standard usage expectations, the “rules” governing 
punctuation, that we've learned over time. That's why so many of us sup- 
plement our primary textbooks with writing handbooks (or link to online 
sites like Purdue Owl), which more often than not are used as a “reference” 
for students to consult on their own, usually during the editing stage of 
final drafts. 

This essay offers an approach to punctuation that is not based on 
“rules” It doesn't tell students how to use punctuation correctly. Instead, 
it encourages them to become explicitly aware of punctuation as they read 
by seeing and hearing it, and ultimately understanding how its employed 
for what purposes. Standard usage expectations or “rules” are just one way 
of learning punctuation; reading with an awareness of how those marks (, 
:€2;b“i-) operate in standard written English across multiple genres is 
a significant first step to learning punctuation — and many of us, I think, 
have learned usage in this manner. Yes, we need to know certain usage 
rules, but these can often be discerned (and sometimes implicitly learned) 
from reading with an awareness of punctuation as a textual feature that 
shapes phrases, sentences, and paragraphs. Writing handbooks, online tu- 
torials and guides are not the only way for students to become familiar 
with punctuation usage. 
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I introduce punctuation in my FYW courses early in the semester. I 
don't discuss it solely in terms of editing and proofreading final drafis for 
the sake of correctness. Instead, I point out that it is a material and rhe- 
torical element in the texts they read and plays a role in their reception 
of those texts. As shown in my essay, 1 distinguish between punctuation 
usage that is “required” (apostrophes to show contractions or possession, 
question marks for questions, periods to end sentences) and usage that is 
more flexible and oftentimes rhetorical (parentheses or em dashes, italics 
or bold, ellipses). I introduce students to the strategy of explicit reading, 
which I associate in my chapter, following Charles Moran and Mike Bunn, 
with “reading like a writer” (RLW). 1 bring up punctuation throughout the 
course, when appropriate, and often in relation to Higher Order Concerns 
like purpose, context, and especially audience. For example, when read- 
ing an essay — like a Writing Spaces chapter — T'll ask students to choose a 
particular paragraph where the author makes a salient point or just says 
something memorable. After discussing that point in relation to the essay's 
purpose, PIl ask them to consider how that point or memorable statement 
is conveyed. This leads inevitably to the text of that paragraph and the 
sentences, words, and — yes — punctuation marks that compose it. Some- 
times that punctuation supports an “aural”? representation of an author's 
voice (like my use of two em dashes around the word “yes” in the previous 
sentence), which provides an occasion to consider how audience awareness 
informs certain choices the author makes during the writing process that 
are sometimes supported punctuationally. 

I have emphasized multimodal reading strategies — reading as “seeing” 
and “hearing” especially — for some years now. (I don't use the term mul- 
timodal in my chapter; I use the more common term “sensory.”) I believe 
that this style of reading, because it makes students conscious of how lan- 
guage functions as writing, helps them develop as writers. While I dont 
eschew “rules,” “guidelines,” and “best practices,” I believe that one of the 
best ways to learn how to write is to read with an awareness of writing — to 
read like a writer. With the exception of some text messages perhaps, punc- 
tuation is something we encounter every time we read across all genres. 
Because we tend to read for information and ideas, however, punctuation 
tends to slip out of sight. The 20” century thinker Theodor Adorno called 
punctuation “inconspicuous.” What I try to do is have it visually and aural- 
ly register with the eyes and ears of readers so that it is less inconspicuous. 
I believe that being mindful of, first, the material existence of punctuation 
in writing, and second, ofits effective employment will help students use it 
with confidence and facility in their own writing. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Have students choose one punctuation mark that they feel they 
don't know as well as they'd like to. Have students go online or 
look in their writing handbook at how this mark is used, then share 
that usage skill with others. 

Have students pair up. Working separately, ask them to find a short 
paragraph from an essay, article, or book that has a variety of punc- 
tuation marks in it. Have them write that paragraph down on a 
piece of paper, taking out all of the punctuation marks. Student 
pairs should exchange paragraphs and be instructed to punctuate 
their partner's paragraph. Ask students to compare the original 
with their punctuated paragraph, seeing how close both students 
came to the original, and have students discuss why they chose 
some of the marks they did. 
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Jenae Cohn 


OVERVIEW 


Visuals can dramatically impact our understanding of a rhetorical situa- 
tion. In a writing class, students do not always think that they will need to 
be attentive to visuals, but visual information can be a critical component 
to understanding and analyzing the rhetorical impacts of a multimodal 
text. This chapter gives examples of what visual rhetoric looks like in ev- 
eryday situations, unpacking how seemingly mundane images like a food 
picture on social media or a menu at a restaurant, can have a persuasive 
impact on the viewer. T'he chapter then offers students some terms to use 
when describing visuals in a variety of situations. 





INTRODUCTION 


ts Friday night and you're hungry* So, you corral some friends and 

you all decide that you'd like to go out to cat somewhere new. You hop 

online to explore your options, and, in the process, you find a wealth 
of information from menus and visitor reviews to hours and locations. But 
there's one factor that has an especially strong influence on your choice: 
the pictures of the food. 





* This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommer- 
cial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License (CC BY-NC-ND 4.0) and are subject to the 
Writing Spaces Terms of Use. To view a copy of this license, visit http://creativecommons. 
org/licenses/by-nc-nd/4.0/, email infoçocreativecommons.org, or send a letter to Creative 
Commons, PO Box 1866, Mountain View, CA 94042, USA. To view the Writing Spaces 
Terms of Use, visit http://writingspaces.org/terms-of-use. 
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Figure 2. A hamburger and fries meal at Shake Shack in Palo Alto, California. 
Photo by Jenae Cohn. 


You check out a review page for a hamburger joint and find yourself drool- 
ing over a close-up shot of a juicy burger with a slice of cheese oozing over 
the edge (see figure 1). You click to the next shot and see a cascade of gold- 
en french fries on a tray with an ombre-tinted iced tea and lemonade (see 
figure 2). You click one more time and find yet another delectable shot: a 
frosty milkshake with a mountain of whipped cream on top. You're feeling 
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increasingly convinced that this restaurant is where you'll suggest that you 
and your friends go out to eat. 

You decide to click through to see one more picture, expecting to see 
yet another culinary delight (see figure 3). But this next photo surprises 
you: its a picture of someone's tray of food, but it's dimly lit and a little 
hard to tell what's there. The hamburger looks squished and flat, the meat 
greasy and paltry. The french fries curled up next to the burger look a bit 
dried out. There's a mysterious puddle of sauce in a bowl next to the plate 
burger, and it's not totally clear what's in it. The meal suddenly doesn't 
look so appetizing after all. 





Figure 3. A poorly lit, squished hamburger and fries. Photo by Jenae Cohn. 


You find yourself confused. All of these pictures are supposedly of food 
at the same restaurant, but the pictures look so different from each oth- 
er. Knowing that the images may not accurately reflect the reality of the 
restaurant experience, you feel angry and misled: how can you possibly 
know which photos capture the “real” experience at the restaurant? Why 
trust any photos of restaurant food at all? 

The fact of the matter is that you can't know exactly what your restau- 
ranting experience will be like when you walk in the door of a new place. 
But the images clearly had a persuasive impact on you as a decision-maker: 
the contrast between the appetizing images and the unappetizing photos 
made you question the quality and consistency of the restaurant's food, a 
contrast that made you wonder whether the restaurant would be the kind 
of place where you'd like to visit. 
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The point here is those photos of the food you found at the restaurant 
impacted your decision-making, which makes them a perfect example of 
visual rhetoric in action. Visual rhetoric refers to any communicative mo- 
ment where visuals (photographs, illustrations, cartoons, maps, diagrams, 
etc.) contribute to making meaning and displaying information. You're in 
a writing class right now (which is probably why you're reading this essay 
and wondering what hamburgers have to do with anything), and you may 
think of writing mostly as words on the page. However, as more writers 
publish and distribute their work online, the more readers expect to find 
that information may be communicated in multiple modes, from text to 
visuals and audio. As writing and rhetoric scholar Carolyn Handa puts it, 


rhetoric's association with the written word is arbitrary, a by-prod- 
uct of print culture rather than the epistemological limits of rheto- 
ric itself. We use rhetoric to help us think more clearly, write more 
elegantly, design more logically. Rhetoric works both to scaffold 
our ideas for clearer understanding and to structure our critical 
examinations of both visual and verbal objects. (2) 


What Handa means by “the epistemological limits of rhetoric itself” (and 
yes, that is a mouthful!) is that, when we think of making meaning, build- 
ing arguments, and reaching our target audiences, we are not limited to 
words as a tool. In fact, if we limit ourselves to words in our arguments, 
we may not successfully reach our audiences at all. Some audiences need 
visuals to think through an idea, and using graphs and diagrams can ex- 
press some ideas more clearly than text can. So, we have to take visuals into 
account as part of understanding communication. 

You may be thinking that this all sounds good, but what about images 
that are just pretty for the sake of being pretty? Well, those exist too, but 
we call those “art.” À picture of a hamburger framed in an art museum 
does not exist to market hamburgers (though it might make you hungry!). 
However, a picture of a hamburger on an Instagram feed for a particular 
restaurant exists as a way to encourage visitors to come and dine at the 
restaurant. As composition scholar and teacher Kristen Welch describes it: 
“visual rhetoric is a focus on the practical, relevant, and functional as op- 
posed to an aesthetic analysis or use of visual elements for beauty” (256). It 
is important to recognize when a visual exists to help us appreciate beauty 
(and we may even appreciate the beauty of a picture of a hamburger on 
an Instagram feed), but the context in which we see visuals matters an 
awful lot in terms of how we analyze and understand their impacts on us 
as viewers. 
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Our example of finding food photos from a restaurant online exem- 
plifies just how accessible visual rhetoric really is in our everyday lives. 
Clearly, the lighting, composition, and angle of the image clearly makes a 
big difference in our reaction to the image and potentially our willingness 
to take action and respond to the image (either by going to the restaurant 
or not). After reading through the opening story, you may have thought 
of lots of other ways that you encounter other pictures of food online. On 
social media, for example, a lot of users post images of food they've cooked 
or eaten as a way to share eating experiences. Because of how consumer 
interests are driven by the platforms they use to access information, visu- 
als are more important than ever for people to make decisions or become 
attracted to visiting particular spaces. But visual rhetoric is not just about 
persuading someone to like something or not. Visual rhetoric can also be 
used to help people understand a concept, break down an idea, or access 
important pieces of information. 

We'll explore a few more examples of what visual rhetoric can look like 
in a few other situations where the visuals may not just be persuasive, but 
they may offer necessary guidance or instruction for the viewer. After that, 
this chapter will offer you some advice on how you might analyze visuals 
in your future writing classes so that you, too, can interpret the visuals you 
encounter in rhetorical situations. 


WHy Do VISUALS MATTER? 


Let's think back to the restaurant example one more time. You've picked a 
restaurant for your Friday night dinner and now you're with your friends 
and are seated at the dining table. A waiter hands you a menu and guess 
what? You're seeing yet another example of visual rhetoric in action. This 
particular menu comes from a real restaurant, called Oren's Hummus, 
which has locations around the San Francisco Bay Area in California (see 


figure 4). 


HUMMUS BOWLS 
Derrida ras pus testei cm tdo mars 

Bat adftcea! polis RS) pro 

Chester fone percz semantto anco regueer de po parcr 
Humeus Classic $E.95 
Hadrurias OLA Pogueriaá tafara 
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GRILLED ENTREES 

Chose nf ps st dig Torrent emo puts 

Intro vo niudo abunsi Em% abbinai ps Rx pura 
Cincor tom pera arcnlobdo em veguec fo por pars 
Conhficaes 2º rmert putuccas ay é cade o jo e 


Chicken Skewer 1/817.95 
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Figure 4. An image ofa menu for Oren's Hummus with three columns containing 
various menu items. Menu image courtesy of Mistie Cohen. 
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This restaurant menu doesn't have pictures on it, but it makes visual choic- 
es that may impact which food items you decide to order. For example, 
separating certain food items under headers, like “Hummus Bowls” and 
“Grilled Entrees” gives you some quick visual information about what 
items you can expect to find in those sections. Even more noticeably, the 
section titled “Dips & Sides” is separated from the other menu items by 
a green box. While the words “Dips & Sides” may have helped us under- 
stand that the items in that section would be smaller-sized than the menu 
items outside the green box, the use of the green box is a rhetorical tool; 
it makes it really obvious to the restaurant goer that if they order an item 
from the Dips & Sides section, it's going to be smaller than the items that 
are not inside the green box. 

Think about this particular restaurant's context even more: the restau- 
rant advertises its “hummus,” a Mediterranean dip made out of garbanzo 
beans, in its name, but for many visitors, they may not have experienced 
eating hummus in the way that this restaurant serves it. For many diners, 
they may have experienced hummus as a dip or side rather than as a main 
course. However, because “Hummus Bowls” appear on the menu separate- 
ly from the Dips & Sides, it's clear that the hummus bowls can actually 
be eaten as a main dish rather than as a side dish. This is a new situation, 
a subversion of expectations, for many restaurant-goers, so the menu has 
to do some visual work to help the visitor understand what to expect from 
the food they order. 

Do you see how many words it took me to explain how the Dips & 
Sides section differs from the other menu sections? If you were a hungry 
diner, would you want to take the time to listen to all of that or read that 
long explanation? Probably not. That's why the document design on the 
menu is so important: it aligns our expectations quickly, simply, and clear- 
ly. Document design is yet another example of visual rhetoric in action, 
as it persuades us to make particular choices (in this case, about what we 
order). To learn more about components of document design in particular, 
you may want to look to another essay in the Writing Spaces series, called 
“Beyond Black on White: Document Design and Formatting in the Writ- 
ing Classroom” by Michael J. Klein and Kristi L. Shackleford. They make 
the important case that, “Good document design integrates the words on 
the page with appropriate imagery to fully illustrate your meaning,” a sen- 
timent that reflects exactly what we saw happen with the menu (333). 

The menu also includes some symbols to indicate which menu items 
may adhere to particular dietary needs, a piece of visual information that 
may be critical to those with allergies or sensitivities. Next to the descrip- 
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tions of particular menu items, the letters “sf” and “yv” indicate which 
items on the menu are “gluten free” (items that don't contain binding pro- 
teins found in wheat and other grains) or “vegan” (items that don't contain 
animal products, like meat or dairy); a key for these restrictions is in the 
bottom right-hand corner of the menu for visitors to reference if they are 
seeking out those indications. 

Some menus will indicate these dietary restrictions using visual sym- 
bols instead; for example, other menus may include a green leaf icon 
next to particular items to indicate that the menu item is vegetarian or 
a brown-colored “G” inside a circle often indicates that the menu item is 
gluten-free. While you, as a reader, may have some critiques of how clearly 
the Oren's Hummus menu makes these dietary restrictions clear, the point 
is that the visual indicators are there to guide visitors in critical ways. 

You may also notice that, on the menu, the two biggest visual items are 
the restaurant's logo and slogan (“Rip, Scoop, Eat!”) and the inclusion of 
“Gluten Free Pita” on its menu. These largest items show the restaurant's 
priorities: by making its slogan and name large, the menu reminds you of 
its branding, while also offering you an instruction for enjoying its signa- 
ture dishes: to rip a piece of pita, scoop the pita into dip, and eat it! Making 
the words “Gluten Free Pita” among the largest on the menu also suggests 
that the restaurant aims to reach a diversity of diners, even those who may 
be sensitive to or avoiding eating wheat-based products. The restaurant's 
priorities are clear: to educate unfamiliar hummus-eaters with the process 
and experience of eating hummus while also convincing diners that, re- 
gardless of their dietary restrictions, there will likely be something at the 
restaurant that the diner will enjoy. 

The point of all this analysis of the Oren's Hummus menu is that choic- 
es in document text, color, image, and spacing matter in order to help you 
make choices, big and small. As you can see, visuals play a tremendous role 
in a) how we make decisions, b) how we receive instructions, and c) how we 
understand information. But let's get a little bit more fine-grained: what 
elements of visual design exactly can help make certain ideas clearer than 
others? How do we name and define the persuasive elements of a visual? 
Let's look to some elements of visual design to answer those questions. 


ELEMENTS OF VISUAL DESIGN: LINE, COLOR, 
SHAPE, SIZE, SPACE, VALUE, [EXTURE 


The elements of visual design are one way to help us understand more 
clearly why a visual has a particular kind of effect on its viewer. The el- 
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ements of visual design may not necessarily help us understand purpose 
or intent, but they can help us break down different component parts of 
images so that we can start to puzzle out what an image might do for us 
as viewers and readers. We, naturally, should understand these elements 
in their particular contexts, and the impacts of these elements will like- 
ly differ depending on where and how we're viewing a particular image. 
With that said, beginning to name what we notice is one important step 
to gathering more information about images so that we can articulate their 
meaning more clearly. 

Here are six elements of visual design you may want to consider in order 
to understand how an image is communicating a particular idea. 


LINE 


Lines are visual markers that are often used to divide different sections of 
an image or document into multiple parts. Lines can create order in some- 
thing disorderly, offering the eyes a sense of where to go or how to differen- 
tiate between different elements. Many artists and graphic designers often 
rely on grids of lines to help them determine where to place particular 
elements in a picture or a graphic to ensure that the viewer can understand 
where to focus their attention or where to differentiate one piece of infor- 
mation from another (see figure 5). 





Figure 5. The edge of an orange fence casts a shadow on the sidewalk. Image is 
titled “lines” by Charlotte Kinzie (www.flickr.com/photos/ckinzie/252835206) 
and is licensed under CC BY-NC-ND 2.0 
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When you look at a visual, consider asking questions about line in the 
following ways: 


* What role is the line playing in helping me understand what to 
emphasize? What to deemphasize? 

* What role is the line playing in connecting one part of the image 
with the other? What relationships between the parts of the image 
are at play? 

* What kind of pattern do I see in this image or diagram? How 
does the pattern help shape my understanding of the image, graph, 
or shape? 


COLOR 


Color can help evoke emotions in the viewer while also helping the viewer 
distinguish what's important or what should be emphasized. In fact, many 
designers use resources like color wheels to help them determine what 
kinds of color combinations complement each other and what kinds of 
color combinations offer contrast (see figure 6). It is generally agreed upon 
that particular colors evoke different emotions than others; for example, 
colors like orange and red tend to convey warmth or passion while colors 
like blue and purple tend to convey coolness or calm. 

However, some colors have deep cultural associations. For example, in 
China, the color red tends to signify good luck, joy, and happiness; that's 
why gifts given at Chinese New Year's tend to be in red envelopes and also 
why wedding dresses in China are often red-colored. In Western cultures, 
on the other hand, red can more often signify danger or caution. In the 
United States, we may think of red as the color for a stop sign, for example. 

Lots of resources online exist to help designers keep particular cultur- 
al associations with color in mind, especially in sensitive situations! For 
example, while wearing black to a funeral in the United States would be 
conventional and respectful, it would actually be considered quite odd to 
wear black to a funeral in Cambodia, where the color white is much more 
often worn for events of mourning. 

You may not be able to account for all of the different situations where 
colors may signify different things to different viewers, but as a reader and 
composer, you will want to be attentive to how and where color is used, 
even if the possibilities for interpretation may vary. 
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Figure 6. An abstract pattern of rectangles in a variety of muted earth tones, rang- 
ing from oranges to greens, blues, and browns. Image is titled “color swatches” 
by Nancy Muller (www.flickr.com/photos/kissabug/2469838932) and is licensed 
under CC BY-NC-ND 2.0. 


When you look at a visual, consider asking questions about color in the 
following ways: 


* What is color (or the lack of color if the visual is black-and-white) 
emphasizing here? What is de-emphasized? 

* Given my understanding of color, what emotions does the color 
evoke for me? What do the colors in the image remind me of? 

* How might this visual change if the color scheme was inverted? 
How would the impact on the viewer be altered? 


SHAPE 


All visuals contain elements that take on different shapes (see figure 7). 
We probably learned about shapes at some point when we were children, 
especially if we played with toy blocks. Have you ever seen toy blocks in the 
shapes of squares, triangles, and circles? If so, congratulations, you've had 
exposure to the three basic shape types that exist in the world! 

Many other shapes build off of these three fundamental shape types. 
For example, in the natural world, we may easily recognize shapes like 
clouds, trees, and water droplets. Similarly, certain man-made objects take 
on particular meanings through their shapes alone. For example, light- 
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bulbs are shapes that typically symbolize new or “bright” ideas, while the 
shape of a rocket or airplane often signifies innovation or the accomplish- 
ment of a goal. 

Shapes that come from the real world —like the clouds and trees or the 
light bulbs and rocket ships—tend to be culturally situated in the same 
way that colors can have different cultural associations. Yet as readers of 
visuals, we can analyze the roles that shapes play based on our own under- 
standing of the audience's needs and purposes when accessing the visual. 





Figure 7. A pattern of circles, squares, and triangles in bright colors contrasted on 
an asphalt surface. Image is titled “DSC 1384” by Michael Poitrenaud (www. 
flickr.com/photos/michel poitrenaud/10595502904) and is licensed under CC 
BY-NC-SA 2.0. 


When you look at a visual, consider asking questions about shapes in the 
following ways: 


* What does this shape typically signify? Where have I seen this kind 
of shape before? 
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e Given my understanding of this shape, what emotions does the 
shape evoke for me? 
* What might the shape be drawing attention to? 


SIZE 


In visuals, different elements may be large while other elements may be 
small. Ty pically, the elements that are larger sizes than other elements are 
of greater importance than the elements that are smaller sizes. But larger 
things are not always more valuable; the other elements in the visual may 
visually draw attention to smaller-sized items so that we don't lose sight of 
the smaller parts of the visual entirely. Large images next to small images 
may also be used to help us compare two parts so that we can see how they 
are related to each other (see figure 8). 





Figure 8. À row of three giraffes, ranging from a small giraffe to a larger one, 
line up outside ofa doorway. Image is titled “Giraffes” by Smallbrainfield (www. 
flickr.com/photos/smallbrainfield/3378461407) and is licensed under CC BY- 
NC 2.0. 


When you look at a visual, consider asking questions about size in the 
following ways: 


* Which elements in the visual are larger than the other elements? 
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* How do the sizes of different elements in the visual impact your 
understanding of what's in the visual? 

* What is your reaction to seeing the different sizes in the visual? 
Do any of the sizes of the elements surprise you? Why or why not? 


SPACE 


In between or around the elements in a particular visual, there is always 
some empty space. Some designers call this “white space” or “neutral 
space.” Space is critical to help distinguish between the different elements 
in a visual. Without space, particular elements in the visual may be hard to 
distinguish or may have the effect that the visual is “busy” and, therefore, 
hard to read and understand. 

Even in a document that is mostly text, space signifies meaning. For 
example, when you split paragraphs into their individual units, the space 
before and after the paragraph indicates that one thought is about to begin 
while another thought ends. Similarly, in other kinds of visuals, space 
might help a certain element stand out from other parts or it might help 
you understand where one part of the image begins and another part ends 


(see figure 9). 





Figure 9. Two red apples are clustered in one corner of a wooden table, drawing 
attention to the fruit in an open space. Image is titled “apples” by Paul Bausch 
(wwniw.flickr.comiphotos/pb/61294997661) and is licensed under CC BY-NC-SA 
2.0. 
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When you look at a visual, consider asking questions about space in the 
following ways: 


* How much “white space” or “neutral space” is there in the visual? Is 
this space evenly distributed or are the spaces uneven? 

* What effect does the space in this visual have? How does the space 
break up or distinguish different elements of the visual? 

* What is your reaction to seeing the space in the visual? 


VALUE 


Value refers to the lightness or darkness ofa particular element in a visual. 
For example, think of a visual that may use different shades of the color 
blue; the elements that are darker blue than the lighter blue elements con- 
vey that the darker blue elements have greater value than the lighter blue 
elements. Just as something that is larger in size may signify greater impor- 
tance than something that is smaller in size, something that is darker in 
color tends to signify greater value than something that is lighter in color. 

Value is a comparative function by default; a dark color by itself may 
not mean anything unless a lighter color is present by comparison. Simi- 
larly, a “dark” visual may not necessarily have greater value than a “light” 
visual; however, if there are both dark and light elements in a particular 
visual, those shades signify differing levels of importance or attention in 
the visual itself. Sometimes, the dark elements may be meant to obscure 
information and make the lighter elements more visible. At other times, 
darker shades of a particular color may draw more attention to them than 
lighter shades of a color (see figure 10). 
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Figure 10. Light illuminates a dirt pathway in a forest; the trees around the path- 
way are shaded. Image is titled “West Highland Way” by tomsflickrfotos2 (flickr. 
com/photos/tomsflickrfotos2/453754005/) and is licensed under CC BY-NC- 
SA 2.0. 


When you look at a visual, consider asking questions about value in the 
following ways: 


* How do different values create importance? Depth? What is 
emphasized? 

* What effect does value in this visual have? How does value break 
up or distinguish different elements of the visual? 

e What is your reaction to seeing different values of visual depth in 
this visual? 


TEXTURE 


We may think of texture primarily from a tactile perspective initially. 
When we touch different objects, we tend to notice texture right away: silk 
tend to be smooth to the touch while burlap tends to be rough and bumpy. 
But we can look at a picture and detect different surfaces just by the look 
of it too, and the conveyance of those textures may also impact our orien- 
tation and understanding of what the image conveys. For example, a visual 
that includes lots of tiny dots may convey a bumpy texture while a visual 
that includes lots of wavy lines and wavy images may convey a smoother 
or more “watery” texture. Textures might be used to evoke particular sen- 
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sations in the viewer, but they may also be used to distinguish one visual 
element from another (see figure 11). 





Figure 11. A cragey-textured rock is on the rippled sandy shore ofa beach. Image 
is titled “Beach on the Chang Jiang (Yangtze)” by Eul Mulot (https://www.flickr. 
com/photos/mulot/3315444069) and is licensed under CC BY-NC-SA 2.0. 


When you look at a visual, consider asking questions about texture in the 
following ways: 


* What kinds of textures do I see in this visual? Are textures clearly 
implied or does the visual just include one kind of texture? 

e What effect does texture (or the lack of texture) have on under- 
standing what I should focus on in this image? How does texture 
break up or distinguish different elements of the visual? 

* What is your reaction to seeing different textures in this visual? 


CONCLUDING THOUGHTS 


Once we start noticing the role that visuals play all around us, we gain a 
greater awareness of the range of strategies that communicators use to get 
our attention. This chapter is just a start in helping you to recognize some 
examples of visual rhetoric and the roles that visuals can play to help make 
meaning and persuade others. There is a lot more to learn about designing 
and making your own visuals. But just as reading will help you become a 
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better writer, viewing and training your eye to recognize what's happening 
in images will help you to become a better designer. 

As you look ahead to thinking capaciously about the strategies you 
might use to employ images and other media in your writing, bear in mind 
that not all of your readers will have equal access to all of the communi- 
cative strategies you're employing. For visuals in particular, you may have 
readers who are visually impaired or blind and may not be able to under- 
stand or recognize the role that your images are playing in your text. How- 
ever, as a writer, there are some strategies you can use to help your reader 
appreciate your use of visuals even if they are not able to see images in the 
same way that you can. Captions (as you saw included in this chapter) and 
alternative text (for Web-based images) are ways that you, as a writer, can 
describe what's happening in a picture so that even ifa reader cannot see 
the image, they can get a sense of what the picture might look like and 
what effect the picture is having on the document itself. 

À picture is often worth a thousand words because it implies so much 
and can give us a lot of information quickly. Seeing may not always be 
believing, but visual rhetoric can be a pretty powerful way to help people 
understand an idea differently than they may have otherwise. 
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TEACHER RESOURCES FOR UNDERSTANDING 
VISUAL RHETORIC BY JENAE COHN 


OVERVIEW AND TEACHING STRATEGIES 


This essay is intended as an overview of what visual rhetoric is and how it 
functions alongside other rhetorical strategies that students may encounter 
in their composition courses. This essay could work well in a unit intro- 
ducing students to definitions of “rhetoric” so that students can continue 
to complicate their understanding of rhetoric beyond alphabetic text. This 
chapter may also be useful to introduce a unit on multimodal composi- 
tion, especially when students are starting to look at examples of model 
multimodal texts and understanding the role that visuals may play in those 
texts. Students may have varying degrees of abilities to describe or name 
the effects that visuals may have on an audience, and this reading is intend- 
ed to help students articulate the rhetorical work that visuals do while also 
giving them some vocabulary to name the basic elements of a visual. This 
chapter focuses primarily on the analysis of visuals rather than on the com- 
position of visuals, so bear in mind that this chapter does not include tool 
suggestions or any “how-to” tips on creating visuals. This chapter also does 
not cover best practices on attributing images appropriately (via Creative 
Commons licensing, for example) though a conversation around visual 
rhetoric for multimodal composing should orient students to these best 
practices so that students understand how to use and incorporate images 
legally and ethically into their work. 

In this chapter, I bring in examples that are accessible to a diverse stu- 
dent populace. That said, it may be worth engaging in class conversation 
about the ways in which certain visuals may have different effects on dif- 
ferent audiences, as particular pieces of iconography or certain photo- 
graphs may be understood differently by audiences with various cultural 
backgrounds or experiences. When selecting images for students to choose 
or analyze, bringing in historical or cultural context is useful since that 
information may shape students” abilities to understand the rhetorical pur- 
pose and situation for particular visuals. 

Here 1 offer several in-class activities that I regularly use in line with 
the conversations offered in the textbook chapter to supplement what the 
chapter introduces. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. In the first section of this essay, you experienced the story of choos- 
ing a restaurant to dine out at with your friends. In this story, the 
different kinds of pictures shaped the decision made. When have 
you made a decision based on pictures or visuals? How did the 
pictures or visuals affect your decision exactly? 

2. In the discussion of the menu from Oren's Hummus, it's clear that 
the organization and design of the information may impact how 
a diner might decide what to eat. If you had the opportunity to 
re-design the menu at Oren's, what decisions would you make? 
Why would you make those decisions? 

3. There are six elements of visual design named in this chapter. Which 
of these elements were new to you? Which were ones you had en- 
countered before? Individually or in a small group, take a look at 
either a picture ofa poster from the Works Progress Administration 
(www.loc.gov/pictures/collection/wpapos/) OR find a photograph 
from the Associated Press images database (www.apimages.com/) 
and see if you and your group members can identify the elements 
of design in one or two of the historical posters or photographs. Use 
the guiding questions in the “Elements of Visual Design” section of 
the chapter to help guide your understanding of the images. 


ACTIVITIES 


The following are four class activities that can help support students in 
their development of understanding and interpreting visual rhetoric. 


THREE KEYWORDS. 


Pick an image, photograph, or data visualization for the whole class to 
look at together. You may want to pick something that is related to a topic 
that the class has been discussing or perhaps something that could act 
as a source for an upcoming research assignment that the students will 
conduct. Project or share the visual in a shared space and ask each student 
to come up with three keywords that they would use to describe the im- 
age. Students may submit their three keywords to a polling platform (like 
PollEverywhere, Google Forms, or a quiz feature in a learning manage- 
ment system) so that all of the results are anonymized and collected in one 
place. When every student has submitted their three key words, display or 
share the results to the class. Use the keywords as conversation points to 
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discuss the different impacts the visuals had on different users. How did 
the keywords overlap? Where did they differ? How might the keywords 
that students identified align with how they might analyze and contextu- 
alize the impact of the visual? Another discussion point may be to consider 
how their keywords might have changed if they encountered the visual in 
a different context or situation. 


ExTREME MAKEOVER: DOCUMENT EDITION 


Ask each student to identify an essay, multimodal project, or class assign- 
ment. It can be something that they produced for your class or for a dif- 
ferent class. After they've picked the project they've made, ask them to 
analyze the design choices for the document. What size fonts did they 
choose? What kinds of pictures did they include, if any? What were some 
other choices in terms of the document and visual design that they made? 
Ask them to name the audience and purpose for the document too so that 
they recognize and name the full context for creating the document. Then, 
ask them to consider who else might have had a stake in the document 
they produced. Is there a different audience that they can imagine being 
invested in that piece of work? Once the students have each named an 
alternative or a secondary audience for the document, ask them to take a 
few minutes to do an extreme “makeover” on the document, considering 
how they would change the layout, organization, design, and inclusion of 
visuals to accommodate the new audience's needs. An alternative for them 
would be to consider how they would redesign the document for publica- 
tion in a particular platform or news site aggregate, like Buzzfeed or The 
Huffington Post. These platforms might also change the way they're ori- 
enting the text as well, but for the purposes of this exercise, you may want 
to encourage students to think primarily about the visuals. After they've 
done a version of their “extreme makeover,” engage in a conversation about 
the makeover process. What elements of the design did they decide to 
change? How did their understanding of audience and purpose impact 
their visual choices? 


COMPARING DATA VISUALIZATIONS 


Pick a few data visualizations (i.e. infographics) from sites like Information 
is Beautiful (https://informationisbeautiful.net/) or FlowingData (https: // 
flowingdata.com/) (both of which have large databases of data visualiza- 
tions and infographics available). Put students into small groups and ask 
them to analyze what they notice in the data visualizations. What kind 
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of information is being communicated? What is the purpose of using the 
infographic? How would the understanding of the information differ if it 
was displayed in text rather than in visuals? How does seeing the visual 
alter their understanding of the content? A follow-up activity may be to 
invite them to visualize an aspect of their own writing projects (or research 
projects) using one of the techniques in the example data visualizations 
that they explored. 


CAPTION CONTEST: CREATING EFFECTIVE 
CAPTIONS AND ALT-TEXT FOR IMAGE 


Asking students to write captions for images can be a really interesting 
moment for students to interrogate and unpack their assumptions about 
particular images and what they're privileging as viewers and authors of 
multimodal or image-rich projects. A conversation about captions can also 
be a good opportunity to help students understand accessibility and ways 
to make images readable for a variety of audiences. To start this class ac- 
tivity, you will want to define two different kinds of image captions that 
exist for visuals published on the Web: captions and alt text. The caption 
is the text that displays below an image (much like what you would see in 
a printed textbook and in this particular textbook chapter for that matter). 
Alt text, on the other hand, is a short, written description of an image Web 
authors use to describe an image in a sentence for someone using screen 
reader software. For a reader using screen reader software, the alt text and 
the caption are both read to offer clarity on what the visual includes. For 
this class activity, project an image or photograph in a shared space and ask 
everyone in the class to write both a caption and alt text for the image. You 
may find it useful to show a few examples of captions and alt text to help 
clarify the activity. Alternatively, you could have students start with writ- 
ing captions (since students may have more exposure to reading captions 
than alt text) and then move to alt text. After students have written their 
captions, ask them to share with a partner, comparing how their captions 
are similar or different. Each pair should then take a few minutes to decide 
which caption they would use for the photo or image if they were publish- 
ing the image themselves, justifying their choice as a pair. The results can 
then be shared with the class where the instructor can lead a longer class 
conversation about the impacts of captions and the challenges in writing 
captions to capture the impacts of visuals on the audience. 
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RESPONSE PRAISE 


Ron DePeter 


OVERVIEW 


Praise is an important element of peer and teacher feedback—it can, to 
quote Donald Daiker, “lift the hearts, as well as the pens” of student au- 
thors—but substantive praise is one of the most challenging modes of 
feedback to compose (112). How can writing instructors move student re- 
sponders beyond standard comments such as “Great paper!” or “I liked 
it” or “Good details”? This chapter is a guide for students in composition 
classes, and aims to help them understand the importance of giving and 
receiving detailed, conversational praise; it presents scenarios for conceptu- 
alizing how to write praise, provides sample student writing excerpts that 
invite students to practice writing praise, offers and analyzes examples of 
different types of student-authored praise comments, and provides an array 
of approaches to writing praise comments. 





n some first year writing classes, peer feedback days parallel the char- 

acters” journey into the Appalachian caves in Neil Marshall's hor- 

ror film The Descent* A group of female friends goes on an annual 
thrill-seeking adventure, climbing their way through a complex, uncharted 
cave, only to encounter some ferocious monsters, as well as their own inner 
demons. Vivian Sobchack characterizes the chaos depicted in the film this 
way: “Eventually trapped within the cave system by a rock slide, the six 
women become separated, each person or little group fitfully lit through 
different means to allow us to see their struggles in stroboscopic glimps- 
es—and then often to wish we hadn't” (41). 





* This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommer- 
cial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License (CC BY-NC-ND 4.0) and are subject to the 
Writing Spaces Terms of Use. To view a copy of this license, visit http://creativecommons. 
org/licenses/by-nc-nd/4.0/, email infoçocreativecommons.org, or send a letter to Creative 
Commons, PO Box 1866, Mountain View, CA 94042, USA. To view the Writing Spaces 
Terms of Use, visit http://writingspaces.org/terms-of-use. 
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Comparing the film to a first year writing class, the “descent” into 
peer feedback can sometimes leave all parties lost and helpless: we teachers 
bemoan the ragged and inconsistent quality of some peer comments, and 
you, who often complain 0n/y to us when your peers do a slack job writing 
comments on your work. Too often, all of us “wish we hadn't” wasted time 
at all doing peer response. 

A few years ago, I had a student (we'll call him Ray) whose peer re- 
sponse routine involved shuffling through his peers” papers—which were 
to be responded to as homework-—and writing generic comments quickly 
at the start of class. “Good opening” he would write, then next to each 
paragraph, “Give examples,” and at the bottom, “I like the ending, but 
maybe expand.” I began to realize all his comments were the same, and a 
student who was in his group confirmed that he never read his partners” 
essays before writing feedback. 

Now, that's a descent. 

Why go into the cave at all, we might ask, especially ifeven one of your 
peers approaches the task with such disregard? Or, what about the fact that 
some writers ignore your feedback any way, preferring to only pay attention 
to the instructor's comments, because “they are the one giving the grade”? 

Not too long ago, Fred, a student taking his second composition course 
with me, told his group as he handed his peer feedback to them: “You can 
ignore these; I'm just trying to get plusses on my feedback.” (1 assign grades 
of Plus, Check, or Check Minus on feedback, with some brief commentary 
about how responders could improve next time.) 1 was struck by Fred's 
admission, and his willingness to participate in writing peer responses that 
he didn't fully stand behind. 

The psychology going on in peer groups reminds me of some of the 
conclusions I drew working on my dissertation on peer response while a 
graduate student at Florida State University. I collected and studied my 
students” peer feedback and their thoughts about the feedback they gave/ 
received. I noticed that: 


* Students placed greater value in professors' feedback vs. peers', usu- 
ally ignoring peer responses unless they were forced to use them 
in revisions; 

* Students often felt poorly qualified to write meaningful responses, 
since they saw themselves as merely adequate, “not good enough to 
tell someone else how to write;” 
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* Students were often reluctant to write questions, which they viewed 
as critical, because they did not want to be perceived as “judging” 
their peers” experiences, thoughts, or feelings; 

* Students would often judge their peers' writing based on what they 
thought a teacher would want, rather than their own criteria for 
what makes writing good; and 

* Students initially tended to comment on things that were easier to 
“fix” like grammar or spelling mistakes, and paragraph size. 


You may see yourself in one or more of these attitudes, and you may have 
received or given feedback similarly to Ray or Fred. Such attitudes and 
approaches are natural: given how sensitive the act of sharing an essay can 
be, these attitudes and others create a complex dynamic in small groups, 
leading some of us to prefer to avoid peer feedback, especially if we have 
not established trust with our group. As a result of these ways of think- 
ing, some writers become frustrated working in small groups, because they 
don't put much faith in the process or in the weak comments they antici- 
pate receiving. 

As a way of free falling right into this metaphorical dark cave, let's 
jumpstart your class discussion of peer response strategies. I recognize that 
there are additional types of feedback, such as asking questions, giving ad- 
vice, and editing or correcting errors, but this essay is going to focus on one 
important type of feedback. 


How TO WRITE MEANINGEUL PRAISE 


Think ofa favorite food (Tm sure you have many, but pick one for now.). 
Why do you like it? What can you say about that food that conveys why 
that food is enjoyable to you? It is not enough, really, to say that you like 
it “because it tastes good.” In this sense, good just becomes an empty word 
that doesn't really say anything. 

I like pepperoni pizza. My two favorite places are Angelone's in Port- 
land, Maine, and Burke Street Pizza in Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
What I really like is how, on theirs, the slices of pepperoni curl up just a 
little and get crispy around the edges, leaving a tiny bit of oil residue in- 
side. I also like how their pepperoni slices can easily be bitten into, rather 
than the big round slabs of pepperoni that some pizzerias use, which sort 
of slide off whole when you chomp into them, pulling along large segments 
of cheese. Sure, there are plenty of places that offer adequate pizza, but only 
rare places like these make pepperoni pizzas that 1 really like. 
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It is easy (and somewhat distracting!) to come up with details to de- 
scribe the foods we like; but, what about writing we like? Why do we like 
it? What does it mean to “like” an opening sentence, an image, an insight? 
Since you don't want to be that student who just jots generic comments 
down the margins in a hurry, like Ray made a habit of doing, I encour- 
age your class, before workshops even begin, to do an inventory of what 
makes you like (or dislike) certain features of writing. Not just what makes 
writing “sood,” but what makes writing really work for us, as individual 
readers. 

Are you a reader who likes detail in the form of facts and data—such 
as a newspaper article about Dustin Pedroia's injury, one that provides sta- 
tistics showing how well the Red Sox play when he has been in the line-up 
compared to their win-loss record without him? Or are you a reader who 
likes to “discern” by reading in between the lines what an author 7night 
mean? Do you like to learn about new things, places, people, ideas, when 
you read, or do you prefer to read about that which is familiar? Do you like 
writing that makes you feel sadness or frustration, or do you prefer to read 
stories that look on the brighter side? It is good to know these things about 
yourself, as you approach any new text. 

Now consider this: Is it even possible to /ike the writing that you and 
your peers have to do for classes? Not always. But, I would argue that you 
dont have to like the academic writing your peers share with you (i.e., 
enjoy it the way 1 enjoy most any article about the Boston Red Sox) in order 
to praise what's working for you as a reader. 

Meaningful praise, then, is feedback that recognizes something that is 
working for you as a reader, that gives you an opportunity to have a dia- 
logue with the author, and that expresses some sort of appreciation for the 
work the writer has done, or for the writer herself. 

I remember when my student who wrote about his football experiences 
included a detail about coaches making him run up and down the bleach- 
ers with garbage bags wrapped tightly around his torso so he could get “in 
condition” for the upcoming game (I believe this is not allowed anymore). 
He did not use extensive description or need to. Through one well-chosen 
detail, he was able to illustrate what the players had to do and reveal some 
of the complexities of being a competitive athlete: his detail allowed the 
reader to imagine the exhaustion, and to question the methods the coaches 
used to get some players into shape. Praising the student's use of detail had 
to involve more than just telling him “nice detail” It meant explaining, as 
succinctly as I could fit in the margin, what made it work, for me as one 
reader: “A nice detail. You've already got me appreciating the physical and 
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emotional stress an elite athlete experiences. It must have been draining. 
How do you feel now about the coaches” methods?” Here is an alternative 
praise comment, from a peer who likes the passage because he can relate 
to it: “Good description. Our coaches used to do this too. I like how you 
make people who don't know what it's like understand what we go through 
to compete” 


PRACTICE SESSION 1 


Let's practice writing praise in response to an actual sample of student 
writing, the beginning of a personal exploration by Lili Velez. As you read 
the following excerpt, consider what praise you could write: 


Examinations Outside the Classroom 


We panic, we pack, we get to college, and then panic again, moan- 
ing, I wish I had known Pd need this!” “This” could be any- 
thing from that extra pillow to the answers to a high school test 
on Hamlet, or it might be something more abstract, like how to 
deal with issues we never thought we would encounter outside a 
classroom. For example, when a philosophy professor asks us to 
examine what is evil and what is good, that's okay; we're getting 
graded on it. But do we ask such questions in the cafeteria? In the 
dormitory? At home? Who needs to ponder academic questions 
outside of class? It's an invasion of our private lives. I thought so 
until a question followed me home and shook up my ideas on what 
belonged in the classroom and what I should never be without. 


It was English 102, in small group discussion of my friend Don- 
na's paper, which was about whether fighting was a natural ten- 
dency, as it is in other animals that live in groups. (337) 


I would be easy enough to write next to Lili's first paragraph “good open- 
ing” It would be simple enough to say that the opening is “descriptive” or 
“captivating.” But, if you like the opening of this essay, what really causes 
your positive reaction? Even just as a draft, why does this opening work for 
you, as a reader? Take a moment to write two or three sentences describing 
what it is you like about Lili's writing so far, and imagine you are writing 
these words directly to her in a conversation. 

Is it the word choice? T'he arrangement of sentences? Her use of de- 
tail (the pillow, Hamlet)? Does it have something to do with the voice or 
tone? The way she uses questions? It could be any or all of these things, or 
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something else altogether. I liked the commas and repetition in the first 
sentence, which create a sense of tension in the writing. ([ am the kind of 
reader who likes some tension in what 1 read.) I also liked the feeling of 
momentum. Even just a little bit into the second paragraph, I am curious 
to hear more about what happened in her small group and the discussion 
about Donna's paper. As Keith Hjortshoj describes in The Transition to 
College Writing: 


Beginnings are points of departure, when readers expect to learn 
what this writing is about and the general direction it will take. 
Even ifthese beginnings do not explicitly map the routes the writ- 
ing will travel, they tell us where this journey will start, point us in 
a certain direction, and provide some bearings for the next move. 


(115) 


Lili is trying to do just that: engage the reader, point us in a specific direc- 
tion, and pose a central question that will guide the exploration forward. 

Elaine Mamon, Lili's instructor in the class, praised Lili for her courage 
to tackle a challenging topic and for making the reader “feel like getting 
into the conversation” (Velez 340). 


PRACTICE SESSION 2 


When writing meaningful praise, you might consider using a technique 
associated with rhetorician Donald Murray, who was known for writing 
his praise to students using this format: “I like the way you...” (qtd. in 
Daiker 111). By including some praise written this way, you help writers 
enhance their audience awareness. As you read the following excerpt, the 
opening ofa personal essay my student Nick wrote about declining wildlife 
in Pennsylvania, write 2-3 praise comments in Murray's “I like the way 
you...” format: 


Where the Wild Things Roamed 


And there we found ourselves, on my hike in the woods with my 
dog Loki, his eyes fixed upon a herd of deer who stared back at 
him with the same intense interest. You could see it stir within 
them, the ancient war between their kind, Loki likely thinking 
“Must chase! Must bite!” though he probably does not know why, 
and the deer screaming in their minds, “The wolf! The wolf!” 
despite the ironic fact that these deer have never seen a wolf. For 
there are no wolves in these woods, nor in all of Pennsylvania. 
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Gone are the days of wolves and mountain lions prowling through 
these woods giving the deer something to truly fear rather than 
this would-be predator at the end of my leash. 


And here I am looking at these deer and wondering, “How are you 
all that's left?” (Brewster 1) 


After completing your praise comments, I recommend talking with others 
in class about what you praised, how you worded each comment, and what 
it was like writing responses this way. 

Donald Daiker believes that writers become less apprehensive when they 
“experience success” and that “genuine praise can lift the hearts, and the 
pens, of the writers who sit in our classrooms” (106, 112). After receiving 
fifteen sets of feedback from his classmates throughout the semester, which 
all had to include several praise comments, Nick explained his emerging 
confidence: “I ended up deciding to let my creativity loose despite how un- 
comfortable it made me. I ended up finding myself greatly enjoying some 
of my later works. The more confident I became in my writings the more 
I experimented with my creativity” In one of his final peer comments on a 
classmate's meta-essay, Nick acknowledges the role positive peer feedback 
had played in their mutual development: “Great point and I agree. We 
helped one another write about more personal feelings and dilemmas.” 


ExAMPLES OF PEER RESPONSE PRAISE 


Let's look at several other praise comments Nick writes on his classmates” 
essays. For context, most of the papers students wrote in this class revolved 
around animals, or writing, and sometimes both: 


* Repeating the questions was an effective follow-up to your in- 
tro sentence 
* Nice allusion. Very creative way of describing your writings. 


Notice how Nick refers to specific choices the writer had made. Here 
are some comments Nick writes on Carolyn's essay about six cats she has 
owned throughout her life. Sometimes, Nick praises Carolyn for the choic- 
es she makes as a writer, and sometimes he praises her personally, but all of 
them are conversational: 


* Good details that add to each cat's character 
* Interesting how everyone ended up getting their “own” cat 
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* The font change is a good touch [Carolyn had switched fonts for a 
passage that recreated a letter she would have written as a child to 
her cat who had passed away] 

* Recognizing how you've changed over time and looking back on 
your younger selfis such a human thing to do and extremely relat- 
able. 1 think we've all been there. 

e Great imagery and comical, picturing this level of organization 


from a child 
* LOL! Nice touch and some comic relief after the passing of Chester 


Occasionally, Nick writes what Rick Straub and Ronald Lunsford refer 
to as combination comments, wherein a praise comment is joined with 
a question or tentative advice. For example, in response to Jordan's essay 
about his dog Quinn, Nick writes: 


* Good descriptions [of Quinn]. Maybe could add more? Hair type, 
face, size? 


On Rose's essay, which analyzes the effects of a social media influencer 
who hoards animals (particularly rats and reptiles), Nick combines praise, 
analysis, and a rhetorical question: 


* Good point. It does certainly appear we care about some animals 
more than others. Would people care more if it was a room full of 
puppies, for example? 


Notice how in responding to Rose's argument, Nick has joined the conver- 
sation as a reader. The best peer feedback does not just inflate the writer's 
ego but keeps the conversation about the writing, and about the topic, 
moving forward. The praise you receive can help you understand what goes 
on in your readers” minds, and better shape your writing for an audience. 

In his article “Responding— Really Responding—To Other Students” 
Writing” Straub encourages you to “Challenge yourself to write as many 
praise comments as criticisms. When you praise, praise well. Sincerity and 
specificity are everything when it comes to a compliment” (192). Nick in- 
cludes a good deal of praise in his sets of feedback, and his comments are 
specific and sincere. 


FINAL ADVICE AND THOUGHTS 


You may try to write your peer response using different color pens—for 
example, green for praise, orange for combination comments, or green 
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to praise stylistic techniques and blue to praise ideas. Also, give yourself 
enough space and time to write conversational praise. As an example, An- 
drea writes in the space next to Jordan's title “The Unwritten”: 7 really like 
your title—it fits well with the theme running through about things we must 
accept in life that are too complicated to be written in a rulebook. Since you 
only mention writing a couple times in the piece, it's nice and subíle. In the left 
margin of Carolyn's essay “Alone” Andrea writes, 1 like the repetition of the 
two phrases “but 1 am alone” and “my cat who is on my chest.” Even though 
there are multiple metaphors in this piece, keeping the repetition going grounds 
the reader to where the narrator is and really creates the feeling of what it's 
like when your body isn't moving but your brain is going a million miles an 
hour. Andrea writes small and can fit this comment in the top margin, but 
you may want to write lengthier praise on the back of the page or in an 
endnote/letter to the author. 

Although it takes a bit more time to write such conversational praise, 
compared to “Good title” or “ like the repetition,” Andrea's comments say 
so much more to Jordan and Carolyn. They are examples of what Donald 
Daiker would describe as “genuine praise” (112). 

Being a peer responder is not just about being a good one or a bad one, 
it is, just as it is with your writing, about your investment in joining a real 
conversation with others. When combined with additional types of peer 
feedback that you will practice—such as asking questions, giving advice 
for revision, critiquing an argument's shortcomings, and/or making correc- 
tions—praising well and with sincerity will help your classmates improve 
their writing and enhance their desire to write with a specific audience in 
mind. Together, you will avoid “the descent” and develop as writers and 
readers, and maybe even enjoy the journey together. 
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TEACHER RESOURCES FOR HOW TO 
WRITE MEANINGEUL PEER RESPONSE 
PrAISE BY RON DEPETER 


INTRODUCTION FOR TEACHERS 


Instructors could assign this essay in a firstyear or upper-level writing 
course or workshop, during the early part of a semester when students are 
practicing peer feedback. The essay is in some sense an indirect sequel to 
Straub's “Response— Really Responding—To Other Students” Writing,” 
looking more in-depth at one specific mode of peer response. It is recom- 
mended that students have opportunities to practice writing feedback— 
perhaps on one or more sample essays that the instructor has collected from 
previous students. Ideally, students should practice writing each mode of 
commentary (for example, 1-2 sessions writing praise, 1-2 sessions writing 
questions/advice, 1-2 sessions combining several modes) before diving into 
small group or whole class workshops. Ideally, the instructor can give some 
feedback or grades on the practice feedback, letting the students know how 
they are doing and how they might improve (e.g., write more comments, 
make comments more specific, etc.). After each peer feedback practice ses- 
sion, and in the “real” workshops with classmates, students can reflect in 
their journal/class discussion on how they feel they are coming along as 
responders, as well as how they feel about the comments received. Such 
meta-writings are essential threads that facilitate the students growth as 
readers and responders. 


DiscussION QUESTIONS 


I. Do any of the attitudes about peer response that DePeter discusses 
in the beginning of his essay apply to you (e.g., not wanting to 
“judge” others or regarding a teacher's feedback as more important 
than peers”)? Where do you imagine these attitudes come from? 

2. How do you think Nick (or any peer) would feel hearing the praise 
comments written in the Donald Murray style of “I like the way 
you...”? What effect would such praise have on the writer, com- 
pared to just seeing “Good” next to a passage? 

3. Do you feel there is a difference between what you feel is “good 
writing,” and that which teachers have identified as “good?” If so, 
what accounts for these different expectations? What is your defi- 
nition of “sood writing?” 
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Can you think of ways that Nick or Andrea's peer response praise 
could be even sharper, or more helpful to an author? 

Discuss experiences you have had in other classes sharing peer 
response. Have they been a metaphorical “Descent,” or enjoyable 
journeys? What made your peer response sessions in the past work, 
or not work? 
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4 WRITING WITH FORCE AND FLAIR 


William T' FitzGerald 
OVERVIEW 


xposure to rhetorical figures, once central to writing pedagogy, has 

largely fallen out of favor in composition. This chapter reintroduc- 

es today's students to the stylistic possibilities of figures of speech, 
drawing on an analogy to figure skating to illustrate how writing commu- 
nicates with an audience through stylistic moves. In an accessible discus- 
sion of how and why to use figures, it provides an overview of the most 
common tropes (e.g. metaphor, hyperbole) and schemes (e.g. isocolon, 
anaphora) and offers brief definitions and examples to illustrate their vari- 
ety and ubiquity. It discusses the situated nature of writing to acknowledge 
that while even academic writing employs rhetorical figures, not all figures 
are appropriate for every genre and context. The essay concludes with a 
set of style-based exercises to supplement a writing course. These include 
maintaining a commonplace book, analyzing texts, imitating passages, 
and practicing techniques of copia for stylistic flexibility. Some resources 
are recommended for further study. 


f you watch figure skaters in the Winter Olympics, the only time I 
really do, you know the athleticism and artistry of these competitors.* 
You see it in their faces, in their bodies, in the way they fearlessly “at- 
tack” the ice. You can only marvel at the hours of practice and the slow 
accumulation of technical mastery required to make it all seem so effort- 
less. Watching figure skating on T'V, I always notice the commentary. The 
presenters speak a language incomprehensible to me to describe what we 
see. A double his, a triple that, a reverse something-or-other. All T see is 
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org/licenses/by-nc-nd/4.0/, email infoçocreativecommons.org, or send a letter to Creative 
Commons, PO Box 1866, Mountain View, CA 94042, USA. To view the Writing Spaces 
Terms of Use, visit http://writingspaces.org/terms-of-use. 
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skaters looking elegant as they weave intricate moves into beautiful and 
inspiring performances. 

Writing, I think, is not unlike skating (or cooking or painting or pilot- 
ing an airplane). Each of these activities may be learned and taught. Writ- 
ing is one skill that, with sufficient “ice time,” it is possible to do passably 
well. Recently, I have thought about writing's relation to skating in another 
way: in the connection between figure skating and the so-called figures of 
speech. 1 believe there are useful analogies between the twists and turns that 
skaters perform on the ice and the moves writers perform on the page. This 
essay makes a case for figurative language as indispensable to effective writ- 
ing. I hope it helps to show how you can write with force and flair. 

Every field has its share of technical terms for critical tools and con- 
cepts. While outsiders are often reduced to using “doohickey” or “thin- 
gamabob,” insiders know the differences among families of related terms. 
Every plumber knows her wrenches (e.g., monkey, socket, Allen). Italian 
cooks have intimate knowledge of pasta shapes (e.g., linguine, rigatoni). 
The same can be said of the many rhetorical devices of style for speaking 
and writing, including terms you already know such as alliteration (re- 
peated sounds at the beginning of words (e.g., “clear and convincing evi- 
dence”). Fortunately, you don't need to know the name of every figure to 
use them well. 

At the same time, even modest exposure to some as yet unfamiliar terms 
for quite familiar features of language can help you develop a sense of what 
is possible in your writing. And knowing a range of rhetorical figures has 
a tangible benefit: you allow yourself to use more “whatchamacallits” in 
your writing because you realize they can be used. Literally hundreds of 
rhetorical figures—from antimetabole to zeugma-—have been catalogued 
over time, beginning in ancient Greece and Rome. However, it is unlike- 
ly you will have reason to learn many of these figures by name. But it is 
important to realize that you already use them, or at least admire them. 
Antimetabole? From the Greek, meaning a change in direction, this is a 
reversal of word order for instructive or ironic effect, as in “We should eat 
to live, not live to eat” Or, in the words of Malcolm X, “We didn't land on 
Plymouth Rock... Plymouth rock landed on us.” (232). And Zeugma? Also 
from the Greek, meaning to tie together, that's the use of a single word to 
join two or more unrelated words or ideas, as in “He /ost his keys and his 
temper” or “You are beautiful inside and out.” "Ty pically, we only notice this 
figure when there is a difference in how a single word is used, as here with 
two senses of lost—a literal sense and a figural sense. 
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When I introduce such figures to my students, they wish they had 
learned more about them earlier. In that spirit of curiosity, then, 1 offer 
a brief tour of rhetorical figures you might wish to incorporate into your 
writing, give some concrete advice to help you get started, and end with 
some resources to help you learn more about the figures on your own. 


TRYING OUT TROPES, SORTING OUT SCHEMES 


The so-called figures of speech occupy a place in oratory and in writing 
at once central and marginal. Today, virtually every handbook of writing 
recognizes three “virtues” of style: clarity, correctness, and appropriateness. 
In classical times, however, and well into the nineteenth century, a fourth 
virtue of “ornament” was also recognized. It is to this category of ornament 
that the figures, in all their variety, belong. We might think ofornament as 
decoration or adornment, but originally ornatus meant something closer to 
furnished or well-equipped. Rhetorical figures, then, may be likened to the 
gear one carries as ifin battle, on hand for when needed. They're a Swiss 
army knife for words. 

For a better sense ofhow rhetorical figures equip you to write with force 
and flair, it helps to recognize that “figure” has two overlapping senses: ex- 
pression and pattern. In the first sense, figures are expressions at the level of 
word or phrase that deviate from ordinary or expected meaning. These in- 
clude figures of speech such as metaphor and irony. These types of figures 
are also known as tropes. A trope (from the Greek, meaning “turn,” hence a 
turn of phrase) involves a substitution of one word or phrase for another or 
related word play. For instance, we may use “lion-hearted” as a metaphor 
for courage or “chicken” as its opposite. (In fact, “courage” comes from 
the French for heart.) Some other tropes you have likely encountered are 
personification (assigning human qualities to animals or inanimate objects, 
as in “Fortune smiled on us”) and hyperbole (exaggerated speech, as in “Ive 
told you a million times!”). 

Other rhetorical figures involve language that stands out for its shape. 
These are called schemes, verbal expressions that involve repetition, con- 
trast, omission, or reversal of typical word order. Schemes (from the Greek, 
for “pattern”) generally occur at levels beyond the word and sometimes 
the sentence. They serve to structure ideas and to strengthen arguments. 
Indeed, if a figure of speech isnt serving to advance an argument, it's not 
really doing its job. 

We typically think of figures as verbal moves that give distinction to 
our prose. Consider the memorable exhortation by President Kennedy in 
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his inaugural address: “And so my fellow Americans, ask not what your 
country can do for you--ask what you can do for your country” (270). This 
famous sentence once again employs the figure of antimetabole. One of a 
handful of figures that invert sentence elements, this particular instance 
reinforces underlying calls for a new spirit of patriotism and public service. 
The sentence is not just a memorable turn of phrase—one way to under- 
stand figures—here the form of expression argues for a different way to 
think about the relationship between a government and its citizens. Try to 
imagine other ways to state this idea, and it becomes clear how powerful 
Kennedy's phrasing is. More than standing out, figures do the heavy lift- 
ing. In contemporary language, figures are like verbal “apps” we download 
to our stylistic repertoire. 

You might notice that I used a figure to discuss figures, specifically, 
the device of smile to compare one thing (figures) with another (digital 
tools). Simile (from the Greek for “likeness”) is perhaps the most common 
trope, together with its cousin metaphor (to use a metaphor of family re- 
semblance). Note, too, that these two figures perform basic functions of 
thought through analogy. In other words, metaphor and simile are not just 
optional add-ons expressing what might otherwise be said in a literal, as 
opposed to a figurative, way. Rather, they ave the very thoughts we express 
to make sense of things for ourselves and for others. Because they are so 
basic to thinking and communicating, figures well up to the surface nat- 
urally. They are recognizable enough and common enough to be given a 
name and to be used intentionally. But before they become lists of devices, 
they are first in our minds and in our speech. 

Sometimes an idea bounces around in our brains, wanting to be a fig- 
ure. Take the scheme of polyptoton (Greek for “many cases”), in which the 
same root word is repeated in different forms or parts of speech, such as /ose 
(verb), /ost (adjective), /oser (noun) over one or more sentences. Or in a tight 
expression like “Fight the good fight” Generated more or less by accident, 
often, these variations can be used more or less on purpose to shape mate- 
rial and to move minds. Figures become a strategy where used deliberately. 
For example, I used a metaphor “well up to the surface” to understand how 
a thought finds expression at the level of the sentence. In fact, as was writ- 
ing this paragraph I was hoping a metaphor might suggest itself to show 
how figures are both naturally discovered as well as deliberately employed. 
(Note the scheme of parallelism in the previous sentence?) 

Indeed, metaphors and other figures are hard to avoid. They come to 
us as much as we to them. Yet we may find ourselves pushing them away, 
perhaps in the belief that they are inappropriate for a given audience, pur- 
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pose, or genre. This is especially the case in academic writing, where we 
want to avoid sounding verbose or “flowery.” (The figures are also known 
as the “flowers of rhetoric.”) But even academic and professional writing 
uses tropes like qnetaphor and schemes like parallelism to communicate, 
argue, and persuade. It can be as simple as using multiple words with sim- 
ilar endings (e.g., education, compensation) while avoiding obvious rhymes 
(e.g., rosy, nosy). All writing has a context that brings creative pressure to 
bear on our choice of stylistic tools. 

When we write, we must be open to figures that suggest themselves. 
Like the use of wild yeast to start a dough in artisanal baking, our use of 
figures is largely a matter of letting things happen naturally, at first, and 
later being willing to “knead the dough” with our hands. For example, in 
the previous paragraph, I used both balance and repetition to pair “more 
or less by accident” with “more or less on purpose.” In truth, 1 did so more 
or less by accident. Initially, the phrasing came to me. I wanted to contrast 
inspiration (wild yeast metaphor) and intention (kneading metaphor) by 
using parallel phrasing to set off contrasting ideas. (This is the scheme of 
antithesis.) After first writing “deliberately,” I later chose “on purpose” to 
highlight the parallelism. 

I was also aware that this particular use of phrases of equal length was 
an instance of isocolon (Greek for “of same length”). These figures of paral- 
lel construction at the level of word, phrase or even clause are perhaps the 
most common scheme to signify relationships between two or more things. 
They take some effort but are not especially exotic. For another example 
of isocolon, refer back to the heading for this section: Trying Out Tropes, 
Sorting Out Schemes.) At times, balanced expressions take the form of a 
logical or temporal progression, as in the famous tricolon of Julius Caesar 
describing victory in the Gallic wars: “Veni, vidi, vinci” (“Il came; I saw; 1 
conquered.”). Or consider Abraham Lincoln's immortal use of this same 
figure in the Gettysburg Address: “government ofthe people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from the earth” (Lincoln). 


Too NoTICEABLE? How MUcH IS Too MucH? 


As I have said, no use of figures, no aspect of writing, can be assessed apart 
from its context. To some audiences, a metaphor will seem far-fetched, the 
injection of irony ineffective. Does my analogy of writing to figure skating 
work for you? Does my characterization of figures as verbal “apps” strike 
you as appropriate for this essay? These are the kinds of questions you 
must consider whenever you use tropes or schemes to bring your material 
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to life before an audience. The better we know our audience, purpose, and 
genre, the more likely we are to select effective “verbal” apps. When we 
are less confident, we reign in our figurative imagination, choose to play 
it straight. 

If we are not careful, writing with force and flare comes across as mere 
show—in the useful figure of cliché, all hat and no cattle. Or as any cook 
can tell you, a little nutmeg goes a long way. To extend this culinary analo- 
gy, rhetorical figures may be likened to a spice rack, without which writing 
cannot be anything but bland. What is needed is the right combination of 
spices as a matter of both taste and tradition. Different occasions call for 
different types and degrees of figuration. What may work in a personal 
essay does not necessarily work in a research report. 

Verbal style ranges from very simple to highly ornate. Ornamental 
writing draws attention to itself as well as to its subject matter. In doing 
so, it pronounces an attitude about its subject, maybe solemn or perhaps 
irreverent. Our writing may risk seeming overly poetic or sounding too 
much like oratory. 

Many students, I have noticed, are fond of the rhetorical question as a 
device for inciting a reader's interest. It's true that this move can be some- 
thing of a crutch, since it's easier to ask a series of questions than to state 
a claim outright. Despite that risk, I encourage my students to consid- 
er posing a question at times to focus their readers attention and to let 
readers know that the writer is thinking of them, interacting with them. 
Many scholars of rhetoric distinguish such interactive devices as rhetorical 
questions from the two categories of tropes and schemes we have already 
identified. These so-called figures of thought (in contrast to figures ofspeech) 
include the technique of anticipating objections (in Greek, prolepsis), such 
as “I know what you are going to say, but hear me out.” Most effective writ- 
ing consists of well-reasoned arguments and a range of figurative devices to 
deliver those points efficiently and elegantly. 

Likewise, I encourage my students to consider the powerful scheme 
of anaphora, although sparingly. Anaphora (from the Greek meaning “to 
carry back”) is repetition at the beginning of successive phrases clauses, 
or sentences. Here again is Lincoln in the Gettysburg Address: “But in a 
larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow 
this ground” (Lincoln 23). Here, Lincoln's repeated use of “we cannot” in 
successive clauses gives solemnity to a speech honoring the dead, but it also 
reinforces his argument that “we,” the living, must turn from mourning to 
the task of seeing that the dead did not die in vain. 
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When I survey my students, they admit reluctance to use anaphora or 
other figures of repetition, worried they will be faulted for being repeti- 
tive. Given that all writing is contextual, I cannot say I blame them. But 
anaphora and related figures of repetition should always be in your toolkit 
of possible figures. Intentional repetition is different from haphazard re- 
dundancy. Readers like knowing they are in the good hands of writers who 
have thought carefully about what they want to do in their writing. 

Especially, I tell my students that as we write, we must also listen. Most 
writing that we admire brings the immediacy of sound to the page, includ- 
ing through rhetorical devices that appeal as much to the ear as to the eye. 
The deliberate use of sound-based devices like alliteration (repeated sounds 
at the beginning of words) and, of course, rhyme (repeated sounds at the 
end of words) can be the difference between a serviceable sentence and a 
spectacular one. Okay, I suppose rhyme is one figure we should think twice 
about using in academic contexts, but we should never rule it out entirely. 

On the whole, I believe that we must overcome a long-standing sus- 
picion about the use of rhetorical figures, a suspicion that we inherited 
from the so-called Age of Reason. In this historical period following the 
Renaissance—a high-water mark for ornament—figurative language fell 
into disrepute. Because of their recognized effects on emotions, the figures 
came to be regarded as too persuasive, appropriate for advertising rhetoric 
but not academic writing, the stuff of poetry rather than prose. This bias is 
a major reason why the figures, although once taught to every student, are 
now more likely encountered in the study of literature than in the writing 
classroom. In general, you have not been encouraged to incorporate such 
devices into your writing. Perhaps it's time to try? 


Go FIGURE 


In a course I have taught several times entitled “Go Figure” my students 
learn about style through hands-on attention to tropes and schemes. Based 
on my experience, 1 highlight four practices you can do in or out of any 
writing course, including first year composition. Each of these activities 
prepares you to write with force and flair, whether in an academic paper or 
in some other context. 


FIELDWORK 


One way to learn about something is to gather specimens. Like pressed 
flowers, figures found in various places can be assembled into a common- 
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place book or, as here, a “figure journal.” I recommend one or two entries a 
week in a semester-long course. Each entry, on its own page, is an example 
of a figure identified, defined, and analyzed for its effects. By collecting 
your examples, you discover just how many “real world” instances oftropes 
and schemes are to be found. In a classroom, each student might have a 
turn presenting a figure. This fun project cements knowledge of figures 
and their terms. It's a fascinating way to see that figures identified more 
than two thousand years ago, in different languages, are alive and well 
today in English. 


ANALYSIS 


To see which figures appear in various genres and contexts, you can ana- 
lyze texts ofinterest to you. Some may be rich in tropes, others in schemes. 
Comparing academic and popular writing or fiction and non-fiction can 
give you a perspective on tone and stylistic tools. Select several passages 
to analyze and try to identify as many figures as you can, looking for any 
patterns to emerge. You might examine several texts in the same genre 
or different texts by the same author. Ask yourself, what accounts for the 
presence or absence of particular figures? How do audience and purpose 
influence the use of figures? Time spent in close reading of this kind can 
have a very positive effect on your own writing. 


IMITATION 


Paying close attention to other writers can lead to outright imitation. If 
analysis is good, imitation is better. Since classical times, students have 
copied passages, word for word, to get inside writing they, or their teachers, 
admire. They then produce a close imitation. In my “Go Figure” course, 
we choose short passages to imitate, just a sentence or two, usually with a 
particularly distinctive or ornate style. Everyone first copies the passages, 
pen in hand, to get a feel for each sentence. We then attempt a phrase-by- 
phrase imitation, putting new content into the existing sentence structure. 
Comparing our individual responses to this exercise is both enlightening 
and entertaining. A weekly imitation exercise like this has a cumulative 
effect of helping you internalize figurative devices and learn the flow 
of sentences. 


Corra (PLENTY) 


In contemporary approaches to writing and writing instruction, a certain 
economy of expression leaves many rhetorical options off the table. Many 
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of us have internalized values of brevity and efficiency that discourage let- 
ting our words run wild, even when drafting. We don't tolerate more words 
than are strictly necessary. But writing with a feel for figures encourages 
strategies of copia (plenty), that is, having more things to say and more 
ways to say a thing. The most famous account of copious writing was 
composed five hundred years ago by Dutch scholar Desiderius Erasmus 
in his popular textbook of 1512, De Copia. Erasmus championed stylistic 
fluency to achieve an abundant style and recommended a valuable exer- 
cise: write a sentence in many, many ways. As an example, Erasmus offers 
195 variations, all in Latin, on a base sentence, “Your letter pleased me 
mightily” (348) To reach that high number, Erasmus employs a wide range 
of synonyms—missive or epistle for letter, delighted for pleased-—but also 
many figures of speech, chiefly tropes that substitute one word or phrase 
for another. These include metaphor: “Your communication poured vials of 
joy on my head” (349); synecdoche (substituting part for whole): “Your lines 
[for entire letter] conveyed to me the greatest joy” (349); and metonymy (as- 
sociated thing): “To be sure your letter delighted 77 spírits [for me)!” (349). 
Another instance of metonymy refers to the hand that wrote the letter: “ 
was in no small measure refreshed in spirit by your grace's hand” (349). 
Erasmus also uses the interesting figure of litotes, a kind of understate- 
ment by negation: “Your epistle afforded me no small delight” (349). In our 
course, “Go Figure,” we experimented with producing 50 to 100 variations 
of a base sentence, trying to use as many figures as we could. Try this, and 
there's no question you will learn the ins and outs of writing by performing 
these sentence sit-ups. 

Each of these practices of compiling, analyzing, imitating, and varying 
offers something of value. They can be part of any writing class in small 
bursts alongside formal writing. Of course, this ongoing practice leads to 
a final practice: using rhetorical devices yourself in actual papers. In the 
past, 1 have asked my students to incorporate and identify figures of their 
own, say six or more in a four to five page paper. This expectation encour- 
ages experimentation in drafting and revising, since all texts present op- 
portunities for ornamentation as they take shape. 

Another word for experimentation is p/ay. My approach recognizes the 
value of play. Too often, we focus on clarity and correctness to the exclu- 
sion of other virtues. Not that we shouldn' value being clear and error-free 
in our writing. It's just that we can also write, as I say, with force and flair. 
Even academic writing is not a “figure-free” zone. While I cannot guaran- 
tee that using figures will allow you to “skate through” a writing course, 1 
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can promise that figure skating through composition will make your writ- 
ing both more enjoyable and more impactful. 

Itis through ornament in your choice and arrangement of words that 
readers relate to your writing. It is through ornament that you relate to 
your writing. To return to the ice once more, figures are best understood as 
the glides, pivots, jumps, and spins by which you communicate what you 
really want to say to your audience. Through figures subtle and bold, you 
communicate attitude, passion, dedication to craft, expertise, respect for 
your audience and your subject. 

So give it a whirl! 


LEARN MORE ABOUT RHETORICAL FIGURES 


Throughout this essay, I have referenced a handful or two of the most 
common tropes (e.g., metaphor, synecdoche) and schemes (e.g., anaphora, 
isocolon) to give you a sense of both how they work and how widespread 
they are. At the same time, I have not tried to identify a// the figures, let 
alone explain them in detail. I hope I piqued your interest enough that you 
will learn more about them on your own or with the help of your teacher. 

Just as there are dozens of figures, there are many Web sites and 
books that explain and catalog figures of speech. I note two Web sites in 
particular: 


* For a clear overview and comprehensive account of figurative lan- 
guage from a respected academic source, consult Silva Rhetoricae 
(The Forest of Rhetoric), hosted by Gideon Burton of Brigham 
Young University. There you will find multiple pages breaking 
down figures into categories beyond just tropes and schemes. 

* For a comical and quirky take on figurative language in everyday 
life, check out Jay Heinrich's Figures of Speech Served Fresh. For 
ten years, Heinrich (aka Figaro) posted witty essays drawing from 
politics, literature, and popular culture to show that figurative lan- 
guage is indeed everywhere. 


Either of these sites will boost your confidence to welcome the figures into 


your writing. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Which figures in this essay or elsewhere do you want to experiment 
with in your writing? 
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2. What figures in writing by others do you admire and wish to em- 
ulate? After reading this essay, can you better recognize figurative 
devices, if not necessarily by name? 

3. What can you learn about writing as a craft from Erasmus” exercise 
in copia? How could you push past 50, 100, or even 200 variations? 

4. What rhetorical figures are appropriate for academic writing? 
What rhetorical figures are inappropriate for academic writing? 
What borderline cases can you identify for particular figures? 

5. Now that you know a little more about rhetorical figures, can you 
identify any that seem to be part of your stylistic tool kit in your 
everyday writing, perhaps on social media? 
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TEACHER RESOURCES FOR WRITING WITH FORCE 
AND FLAIR BY WILLIAM T. FITZGERALD 


OVERVIEW AND TEACHING STRATEGIES 


This essay on the use of rhetorical figures is ideally taught as part of a 
general approach to writing, and writing in college contexts, as a means 
for exploring attitudes, expectations, and presumed restrictions that stu- 
dents (and, often, teachers) may bring to the composition classroom. It is 
intended to start conversation and spark interest in experimenting with the 
resources of stylistic figuration. 

Students will typically know a handful of rhetorical figures by name 
(alliteration, onomatopoeia) based on exposure to literary devices in previ- 
ous English (literature) classes. But they are not likely to think of rhetorical 
figures as tools they can use in their writing. This chapter encourages ex- 
actly that, but unless students are given permission, encouragement even, 
from their instructor, they are unlikely to follow up on this invitation. 

A challenge in teaching this essay is anchoring it to exercises in language 
exploration and play, as suggested in the section “Go Figure” and below. A 
second challenge is supplementing a reading of the chapter together with 
further discussion and examples. Figurative language is everywhere, from 
puns and sound-based features of spoken and written prose to punctuation 
effects in digital environments. Indeed, there are likely new figures. 

A final challenge is one this author has wrestled with personally with 
his students. How much Greek and Roman nomenclature is too much? 
There is no question that learning a catalog of rhetorical figures is over- 
whelming and arguably beside the point of the essay. What's more im- 
portant is to teach patterns and options rather than assimilate a list of 
strange-sounding names. At the same time, it's useful to recognize these 
established moves have names —and a long lineage. So long as students 
know they won't be tested on their recall of specific figures, it's useful to 
call the figures by their names when exploring their features and functions. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Which figures in this essay or elsewhere do you want to experiment 
with in your writing? 

2. What figures in writing by others do you admire and wish to em- 
ulate? After reading this essay, can you better recognize figurative 
devices, if not necessarily by name? 
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3. What can you learn about writing as a craft from Erasmus” exercise 
in copia? How could you push past 50, 100, or even 200 variations? 

4. What rhetorical figures are appropriate for academic writing? 
What rhetorical figures are inappropriate for academic writing? 
What borderline cases can you identify for particular figures? 

5. Now that you know a little more about rhetorical figures, can you 
identify any that seem to you to be part of your stylistic tool kit in 
your everyday writing, perhaps on social media? 


ACTIVITIES 


This essay ends with brief descriptions of four exercises that have been part 
of courses I have taught on style or figures of speech in particular: compil- 
ing a figure journal, analyzing texts, imitating passages, practicing copia. 
Its probably not prudent to include all of these exercises in a single semes- 
ter of first year writing. One or two, carefully scaffolded and sustained, 
seems a productive sidebar addition to a first year writing course. Those 
identified here are intended as models to be adapted to local situations. 
This essay and related exercises should be introduced early in a semester, 
around the time of a first paper draft or revision. 

Hands-on attention to style and figuration meets students as readers 
and writers in unexpected ways to boost awareness of rhetorical aspects 
of writing. Rather than see prose as a neutral vehicle for expressing ideas, 
students can learn to notice elements of design and infer intended effects. 
Such insights can thus transfer to their own writing. But do not expect an 
immediate impact on the writing that students do. Confidence in employ- 
ing figures does not come easily. 

A final activity, then, is to encourage students to experiment with rhe- 
torical figures in their own papers. Students might be asked, per the ques- 
tions above, if there are particular figures they would want to use in a 
future writing project. They might also be asked to identify a handful of 
figures they find themselves using, whether by design or fortuitously. 


> AN INTRODUCTION TO AND 
STRATEGIES FOR MULTIMODAL 
COMPOSING 


Melanie Gagich 


OVERVIEW 


This chapter introduces multimodal composing and offers five strategies 
for creating a multimodal text. The essay begins with a brief review of 
key terms associated with multimodal composing and provides definitions 
and examples of the five modes of communication. The first section of 
the essay also introduces students to the New London Group and offers 
three reasons why students should consider multimodal composing an im- 
portant skill —one that should be learned in a writing class. The second 
half of the essay offers three pre-drafting and two drafting strategies for 
multimodal composing. Pre-drafting strategies include urging students 
to consider their rhetorical situation, analyze other multimodal texts, re- 
search textual content, gather visual and aural materials, and evaluate tools 
needed for creating their text. A brief discussion of open licenses and Cre- 
ative Commons licenses is also included. Drafting strategies include citing 
and attributing various types of texts appropriately and suggesting that 
students begin drafting with an outline, script, or visual (depending on the 
project). I conclude the chapter with suggestions for further reading. 





en you think about a college writing class, you probably think 

of pens, paper, word processors, printers, and, of course, es- 

say writing* However, on the first day of your college writing 

class, you might read the syllabus and notice that the first assignment asks 
you to create a “multimodal text” You may wonder to yourself, “What 





* This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommer- 
cial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License (CC BY-NC-ND 4.0) and are subject to the 
Writing Spaces Terms of Use. To view a copy of this license, visit http://creativecommons. 
org/licenses/by-nc-nd/4.0/, email infoçocreativecommons.org, or send a letter to Creative 
Commons, PO Box 1866, Mountain View, CA 94042, USA. To view the Writing Spaces 
Terms of Use, visit http://writingspaces.org/terms-of-use. 
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does multimodal mean?” Perhaps you remember an assignment from high 
school when your teacher required you to create a Prezi or PowerPoint 
presentation, and she referred to it as a “multimodal project,” but you were 
not exactly sure what that meant. Or perhaps you only remember writing 
five paragraph essays in high school and have never heard or read the word 
“multimodal” 

As a firstyear and upper-level composition instructor who has integrat- 
ed a multimodal project into my curriculums since 2014, I have encoun- 
tered many questions and confusion related to multimodal composing, or 
what is sometimes referred to as “multimodality.” While some students are 
thrilled to compose something other than an academic essay, others strug- 
gle to understand why they are required to create a multimodal text in a 
writing class. 1 assure my students that although they may not be familiar 
with the concept of multimodality, it has a long history in composition 
(e.g. writing studies). In fact, the “multimodal assignment” has been a fix- 
ture in some college writing classooms for over a decade and continues to 
be prevalent in many classrooms. In light of the probability that you will 
be asked to create a multimodal text at some point in your academic and/ 
or professional career, 1 wrote this chapter to help you understand and 
navigate multimodal composing. In the first half of this chapter, I provide 
brief definitions of terms associated with and explain the importance of 
multimodal composing. T'he remainder of the chapter offers strategies for 
composing a multimodal text with an emphasis on pre-drafting strategies. 


WHAT Is A MULTIMODAL TEXT? 


Before moving into a discussion of multimodality and modes of commu- 
nication, it is important to understand the meaning of the word “text” 
because it is often only associated with writing (or perhaps the messages 
you receive or write on your phone). However, when we use the term “text” 
in composition courses, we often mean it is a piece of communication that 
can take many forms. For instance, a text isa movie, meme, social media 
post, essay, website, podcast, and the list goes on. In our daily lives, we 
encounter, interact with, and consume many types of texts, and it is im- 
portant to consider how most texts are also multimodal. 

Pamela Takayoshi and Cynthia L. Selfe, two important scholars in 
writing studies and early advocates of multimodal composing, define mul- 
timodal texts as “texts that exceed the alphabetical and may include still 
and moving images, animators, color, words, music, and sound” (1). You'll 
notice that the examples of “text” listed above are also multimodal, which 
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demonstrates how often we encounter multimodality in our daily lives. 
Multimodality is sometimes associated with technology and/or digital 
writing spaces. For example, when you post an image to Instagram, you 
use technology (your phone) to snap a picture, an app to edit or modify 
the image, and a social media platform (Instagram) to share it with others. 
However, creating a multimodal text does not require the use of digital 
tools and/or does not need to be shared in online digital spaces to make it 
“multimodal” To illustrate, when you create a collage and post it on your 
dorm room door, you use existing printed artifacts such as pictures clipped 
and pasted (non-digital technologies) from a magazine and share with oth- 
ers by taping it to your door (a non-digital space). Both examples represent 
a multimodal text because they include various modes of communication. 


THE Frve MODES OF COMMUNICATION 


In the mid-1990s, a group of scholars gathered in New London, New 
Hampshire and, based on their discussions, wrote the influential article, 
“A Pedagogy of Multiliteracies: Designing Social Futures,” published in 
1996. In it, the group advocated for teachers to embrace teaching prac- 
tices that allow students to draw from five socially and culturally situated 
modes, or “way[s] of communicating” (Arola, Sheppard, and Ball 1). These 
modes were linguistic, visual, spatial, gestural, and aural. Yet, scholars such 
as Claire Lauer, another influential researcher in composition, have argued 
that the New London Group's definition of modes, while exceedingly im- 
portant, can be difficult to grasp. In light of this, below I provide brief 
definitions of each mode as well as examples to help you understand the 
“mode” in “multimodal.” 


WHAT ARE THE MODES OF COMMUNICATION? 


The visual mode refers to what an audience can see, such as moving and 
still images, colors, and alphabetical text size and style. Social media pho- 
tos (see figure 1) exemplify the visual mode. 
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A beautiful evening to cook out and play with my dog! So happy the 
semester has come to a close and | can celebrate it like this! 





Figure 1. Photo of my dog taken from my Facebook page that represents the 
visual mode. 


The linguistic mode refers to alphabetic text or spoken word. Its empha- 
sis is on language and how words are used (verbally or written). À tra- 
ditional five paragraph essay relies on the linguistic mode; however, this 
mode is also apparent in some digital texts. Figure 2 shows a student's 
linguistic text included in their website created to promote game-based 
language learning. 
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E ow is English 
taught in the global 
classroom? 


AN 

TESOL N N 
TESOL stands for “Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages,” 

and more concretely, that involves teaching non-native English 

speakers residing in English-speaking countries. Therefore, TESOL 
focuses more intently on day-to-day language in order for these 
students to complete daily social tasks requiring English, such as 
od lalising end performing ia job set 


TEFL 


On the other hand, TEFL stands for “Teaching English as a Foreign Language.” 
TEFL involves teaching English in an area that does not speak English. This is 
arguabiy a more academic approach to language Icarning, since the teachers 
are focusing more on vocabulary and grammar, rather than communicative 
speech in public settings. After students complete these TEFL courses, they 
are more likely to enroll in English-speaking universities due to their lessons 

in TEFL. o 


TESL as 
Finally, we have TESL, also known as “Teaching English as a Second Language.” in 
TESL is basically like TESOL, and TESOL is arguably the more preferable term 
since it encompasses any number of languages already known by the lcarners. 
While TESL is the namesake for second languages, English can be the Icarners” 

third, fourth, or even fiflh language, so the term is largely outdated. 





Figure 2. A student's digital text that emphasizes the linguistic mode. Photo shows 
a Pinterest pin that uses text to briefly explain the differences among TESOL, 
TEFL, and TESL. Permission to use this image was obtained from the student. 


The spatial mode refers to how a text deals with space. This also relates 
to how other modes are arranged, organized, emphasized, and contrasted 
in a text. Figure 3, an infographic, is an example of the spatial mode in use 
because it emphasizes certain percentages and words to achieve its goal. 
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WORLDWIDE 
14.1 MILLION 


NEW CANCER CASES ARE DIAGNOSED EACH YEAR 


57% or 8 MILLION ARE IN 


LESS DEVELOPED REGIONS 





IN THESE REGIONS, THE MOST COMMON TYPES ARE 





Figure 3. Infographic emphasizing the spatial mode. The infographic uses dif- 
ferent sizes of text and different shapes to emphasize statistics surrounding can- 
cer diagnoses and common types. (“Cancer Infographic” by CDC Global 
licensed under CC BY 2.0) 


The gestural mode refers to gesture and movement. T'his mode is often 
apparent in delivery of speeches in the way(s) that speakers move their 
hands and fix their facial features and in other texts that capture movement 
such as videos, movies, and television. Figure 4 shows Michelle Obama's 
gestures at a speech she gave in London. 
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Figure 4. Picture taken of Michelle Obama while giving a speech that captures 
the gestural mode. She is standing at a microphone, looking out into the audi- 
ence, and smiling with her hands clasped against her heart. (“US First Lady, Mi- 
chelle Obama, speaking at Mulberry School for Girls, London” by DFID licensed 
under CC BY 2.0) 


The aural mode refers to what an audience member can or cannot hear. 
Music is the most obvious representation of the aural mode, but an absence 
of sound (silence) is also aural. Examples of texts that emphasize the aural 
mode include podcasts, music videos, concerts, television series, movies, 
and radio talk shows. Figure 5 is a screenshot of my student's podcast cre- 
ated to convince teachers to integrate podcasts into their language arts 
classrooms. A podcast exemplifies the aural mode because of its reliance 
on sound. 
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Figure 5 is a screen shot of a students podcast and shows the audio lines and 
length of the text, entitled “New Podcast Project.” (Permission to use this image 
was obtained from the student). 


A multimodal text combines various modes of communication (hence 
the combination of the words “multiple” and “mode” in the term “multi- 
modal?). Cheryl E. Ball and Colin Charlton draw from The New London 
Group in their argument that “[a]ny combination of modes makes a mul- 
timodal text, and all text-—every piece of communication a human com- 
poses—use more than one mode. Thus, all writing is multimodal? (42). 
However, in some communicative texts, one mode receives more emphasis 
than the others. For example, academia and writing teachers have histor- 
ically favored the linguistic mode, often seen in the form of the written 
college essay. Yet, when you communicate using an essay, you are actually 
using three modes of communication: linguistic, spatial, and visual. The 
words represent the linguistic mode (the emphasized mode), the margins 
and spacing characterize the spatial, and the visual mode includes elements 
like font, font size, or the use of bold. 

Combining each mode to create a clear communicative essay often in- 
volves the writing process (i.e. invention, drafting, and revision), and a 
thoughtful writer will also consider how the final product does or does not 
address an audience. The same process is used when creating a less tradi- 
tional multimodal text. For instance, when creating a text emphasizing the 
aural mode (e.g. a podcast), you must consider your audience, purpose, and 
context while also organizing and arranging your ideas and content in a 
coherent and logical way. This process parallels the traditional writing pro- 
cess. Thus, while a multimodal text might be considered less “academic” 
by some students and/or instructors, understanding that all writing and all 
texts are also multimodal demonstrates that learning about multimodality 
and how to multimodally compose is just as important as learning how to 
write. 
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WHy Is MULTIMODAL COMPOSING IMPORTANT? 


You might be wondering why you should multimodally compose in a col- 
lege writing class. In this section, I provide some answers to this question. 
I explain how multimodal composing assignments help students practice 
digital literacy skills, offer an opportunity to transfer multimodal com- 
posing experiences from home to academic settings, and allow students to 
learn “real life” composing practices. 


MULTIMODAL ASSIGNMENTS HELP YOU 
LEARN DIGITAL LITERACY SKILLS 


You have likely been taught that to succeed in the world, you need to 
become a literate citizen. The common understanding of “literate” or “lit- 
eracy” is an ability to read and write alphabetic texts. While it is important 
to have these skills, this definition privileges words and language over the 
other modes of communication. It also does not allow for assignments that 
help you practice communicating using multiple literacies, modes of com- 
munication, and technologies in various and diverse writing situations. 
The New London Group members were some of the first to argue that 
students should have opportunities to practice and learn multiple literacies 
in the classroom, while utilizing emerging technologies. This idea contin- 
ues to be reflected in writing and literacy goals in many first year writing 
and writing across the curriculum courses. In fact, check out your syllabus; 
in many colleges and universities there is a goal related to “digital literacy.” 
The 2000s saw the arrival of “digital literacy skills” added to many first 
year writing program's learning outcomes and include understanding how 
to react to different writing assignments that require composing practices 
beyond writing a college essay and learning how to use various technolo- 
gies to appropriately distribute information. Multimodal assignments offer 
opportunities for instructors to help you learn these digital literacy skills. 


MULTIMODAL ASSIGNMENTS ALLOW 
You TO UsE WHAT You Know 


You are likely already sharing and creating multimodal texts online 
and communicating with a wide range of audiences through social media, 
which Ryan P. Shepherd argues, requires multimodality. However, in his 
2018 study, Shepherd also points out that students struggle to perceive the 
connections between the digital and multimodal composing they do out- 
side of school with the same types of assignments they are asked to complete 
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in school. What does this mean? Well, it means you are probably already 
multimodally composing outside of school but you just didn't know it. Un- 
derstanding that you are already composing multimodally in many digital 
spaces will help you transfer that knowledge and experience into your aca- 
demic assignments. This understanding might also help alleviate any fears 
or anxiety you may have when confronted with an assignment that dis- 
rupts what you think writing should look like. You can take a deep breath 
and remember that practicing multimodal composing in school connects 
to the multimodal composing you likely practice outside of school. 


MULTIMODAL ASSIGNMENTS OFFER REAL 
SKILLS FOR THE WORKFORCE 


Perhaps the most significant reason for learning how to compose multi- 
modally is that it provides “real-life” skills that can help prepare students 
for careers. The United States continues to experience a “digital age” where 
employees are expected to have an understanding of how to use technology 
and communicate in various ways for various purposes. Takayoshi and 
Selfe argue that “[w]hatever profession students hope to enter in the 21º 
century .. . they can expect to read and be asked to help compose multi- 
modal texts of various kinds . . (3). Additionally, professionals are also 
using the benefits of digital tools and multimodal composing to promote 
themselves, their interests, research, or all three. Learning how to create a 
multimodal text will prepare you for the workforce by allowing you to em- 
brace the skills you already have and learn how to target specific audiences 
for specific reasons using various modes of communication. 


How Do I CREATE A MULTIMODAL TEXT? 


Now that you know what a multimodal text is and why it is important to 
learn how to create them, it makes sense to discuss strategies for composing 
a multimodal text. As with writing, multimodal composing is a process 
and should not only emphasize the final result. Therefore, the first three 
strategies listed below are pre-drafting activities. 


Determine your rhetorical situation. 

Review and analyze other multimodal texts. 
Gather content, media, and tools. 

Cite and attribute information appropriately. 
Begin drafting your text. 


DR O om 
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While I often ask my students to attend to each strategy in the order giv- 
en, your process might change based on the assignment and/or instruc- 
tor expectations. 


DETERMINE YOUR RHETORICAL SITUATION 


When brainstorming your rhetorical situation, you should consider the 
purpose of your text (the message), who you want to read and interact with 
your text (the audience), your relationship to the message and audience (the 
author), the type of text you want to create (the genre), and where you want 
to distribute it (he medium). Descriptions of each of the five components 
of the rhetorical situation are offered below. 


The Message 


The message relates to your purpose, and you might ask yourself, what 
am 1 trying to accomplish? You should try to make the message as clear 
and specific as possible. Let's say you want to create a website focused on 
donating to charity. An unclear message might be “setting more people in 
the United States to donate to charities.” A clearer message is “convincing 
college freshmen at my university to donate to the ASPCA” because the 
audience and purpose are specific rather than broad. 


The Audience 


There are two types of audiences. An intended audience, who you target 
in your message, and an unintentional audience, who may stumble upon 
your text. When determining your message, you want to consider the be- 
liefs, values, and demographics of your intended audience as well as the 
likelihood that unintentional audiences will interact with your text. Using 
the example above, college freshmen at your university are the intended au- 
dience, and teachers, parents, and/or students from other universities rep- 
resent unintentional audience members. It might be helpful to approach 
audience using the concept of “discourse communities,” or “a group of 
people, members of a community, who share a common interest and who 
use the same language, or discourse, as they talk and write about that in- 
terest” (National Council of Teachers of English). You can read more about 
discourse communities in Dan Melzer's essay, “You'll Never Write Alone 
Again: Understanding Discourse Communities” found in this volume of 
Writing Spaces. 
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The Author 


You are the author and should consider your relationship to the message 
and audience. As an author, you bring explicit (obvious) and/or implicit 
(not obvious) biases to your message, so it is important to recognize how 
these might affect it and your audience. Also, you may be targeting an 
audience you are familiar with (perhaps you are also a college freshman) 
or not (perhaps you are a graduate student). It is important to think about 
how your familiarity might affect your message. 


The Genre 


Genre is a tricky term and can mean different things to different scholars, 
teachers, and students (Dirk 250). In the context of multimodal compos- 
ing, genre refers to a type of text that has genre conventions, or audience 
expectations. For example, if I am creating a website (the genre), an audi- 
ence would expect the following conventions: an easy-to-navigate toolbar, 
functional tabs, hyperlinks, and images. Yet, when thinking about genre, 
it is more useful to think specifically. IfI am creating a website for horror 
film fans (the specific genre), then the audience would expect the following 
(more specific) genre conventions: references, images, and sounds associ- 
ated with horror films, directors, actors, actresses, monsters, and villains. 
They would also expect color and font choices to align with the genre—it 
is likely that the color baby blue would not be well-received. 


The Medium 


While genre is the type of text you want to create, the medium refers to 
where you will distribute it. Classic media (plural for medium) includes 
distribution via radio, newspapers, magazines, and television; however, 
new media is defined by a text's online distribution. Importantly, medium 
refers to where you will distribute your text but not how. The how refers to 
the technology tools you'll use to create the text and possibly to distribute 
it. For example, to create a podcast, you might use your smartphone (a 
tool) to record, a free sound editor like Audacity (another tool) to edit it, 
and Soundcloud (a tool and the medium) to distribute it. 


REVIEW AND ANALYZE OTHER MULTIMODAL TEXTS 


Now that you have brainstormed your rhetorical situation and determined 
the type of text you want to create, it is time to begin finding other texts 
representative of your topic and genre. In their textbook, Wyiter/Designer: 
A Guide to Making Multimodal Projects, Arola, Sheppard, and Ball argue 
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that “[o]ne of the best ways to begin thinking about a multimodal project 
is to see what has already been said about a topic you are interestedin...as 
well as how other authors have designed their texts on that topic...” (40). 
This is excellent advice. I suggest that you find at least one text you think is 
an exceptional example and one text you feel is lacking in some way. After 
you find these texts, you can conduct a brief analysis by responding to the 
following questions: 


1. What is the author's message? 

Who are they addressing? How can you tell? 

3. What type of text did they create? What genre conventions do 
you see? 

4. How was the text distributed? In what ways does it relate to the 
target audience? 

5. What modes of communication are they using? Which are they 
emphasizing? Do these decisions support the message and/or ap- 
propriately target their audience? 

6. What do you like about the multimodal text? 

7. What, in your opinion, needs work? 


Ifyou answer these questions, you have given yourself important feedback 
to consider for your own work. 


GATHER CONTENT, MEDIA, AND TOOLS 


Once you have determined your rhetorical situation and examined other 
multimodal texts, you should begin gathering information and materials. 
I have categorized this process into three components: content, visual and 
aural materials, and technology tools. 


Conduct Content Research 


A multimodal text should include content (key pieces of information that 
support your message), which means you will need to conduct some re- 
search. The extent of the research depends on the ty pe ofassignment; some 
instructors might want your multimodal text to include scholarly research 
while others might not. Therefore, be sure to read the assignment closely 
and then conduct the necessary research. For example, my student created 
a website and videos discussing the similarities between American music 
and K-pop (see figure 6). Her content research includes a scholarly article 
from the journal World Englishes and a popular article from Billboard.com. 
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Post-Choson-Dynasty Korea: Musical Influence 


According to John Lie's article, “What is the K in K-Pop?”, 
Japanese influence before the liberation on Koreans was 
western music such as “Classical” and Ballad music 
called Chanson. 

Japanese enka or Korean trot emerged as a fusion 
between African and European music generated from 
blues and bluegrass, jazz and country in the United 
SOCMESAR) 





Figure 6. A screen shot of a student's video that illustrates her use of scholarly 
content. Video shows an animation of a teacher standing at a chalkboard. On the 
chalkboard, there is text explaining the musical influences on Post-Choson-Dy- 
nasty Korea. (Permission to use this image was obtained from the student). 


Collect Visual and Aural Materials 


In addition to textual information, you should also collect images, sounds, 
videos, animations, memes, etc. you want to include in your multimodal 
text. For instance, figure 6 demonstrates some of the pre-draft materials 
my student collected: openly licensed images of a teacher and chalkboard, 
a video they created using Animator, and K-Pop music to play on a loop. 


Explore Openly Licensed Materials 


When searching for visual and aural materials, you want to consider using 
openly licensed materials. According to Yearofopen.org, open licenses are 
“a set of conditions applied to an original work that grant permission for 
anyone to make use of that work as long as they follow the conditions of 
the license” (What are Open Licenses”). A well-known and commonly 
used example ofan open license are Creative Commons licenses, identified 
by CC. Creative Commons licenses provide the creator or author with a 
copyright, ensuring that they receive credit for their work, while also al- 
lowing “others to copy, distribute, and make uses of their work — at least 
non-commercially” (“About the Licenses”). Essentially, if a work has one 
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of the four basic creative commons licenses (see figure 7), then a creator/ 
author can use the licensed item in their own creative texts. 


Allows for any use but must attribute 


The most open license. An author can use it 
the author and the new work cannot 


in any way os long as they provide attribution 


be used for commercial gain. 
(mem QRoie 
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Attribution Attribution-NonCommercial 
Cc By CC BY-NC 

An author must provide attribution and Allows for any use but must attribute 

the new work must be shared with the the author and used in its original form 

same license as the original work with no changes to the original work. 
Attribution-ShareAlike Attribution-NoDerivs 
Cc BY-SA CC BY-ND 


Figure 7. The four basic Creative Commons licenses including explanations for 
each. (Image was created by the author using “About Licenses” by Creative Com- 
mons licensed under CC BY 4.0) 


There are various websites such as CC Search, Free Music Archive (FMA), 
or Digital Public Library of America (DPLA) where you can find openly 
licensed work. You may also set filters on Flickr or Google Images to locate 
openly licensed work. 


COLLECT AND EVALUATE TECHNOLOGY TOOLS 


It is important to collect and evaluate the technology tools you need to 
create your multimodal text prior to drafting it. As stated previously, the 
technology tool helps you create the final text and might also help you 
distribute it. The easiest way to determine the technology tools that you 
need is to create a list of all of the features you want to include in your 
text. Once you create the list, research where to find the tools either online 
or at your university. Be aware that some tools may not be free (although 
they may come with a free trial period), but you can use software available 
on your computer or university computers such as iMovie or Windows 
Movie Maker. Or you can find freeware, software available for free online, 
such as Audacity (for sound editing), Canva (for infographic and/or image 
creation), or Blender (for video creation). Once you have created your list 
and found some tools, spend some time testing each one while keeping 
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track of which is the most user-friendly and helps you achieve your com- 
posing goals. 


CITING AND ATTRIBUTING YOUR CONTENT 


After researching content and collecting materials, think about how you 
will give rhetorically appropriate credit to authors or organizations whose 
work you have referenced or included. For instance, if you create a video, 
you should provide credits at the end rather than a Works Cited page, or 
if you design a website, you should include hyperlinks to outside sources 
rather than MLA in-text citations because this makes more sense, given 
the genre. For multimodal texts that rely on the aural mode (e.g. podcasts), 
you can use verbal attributions, or verbalize necessary information. When 
deciding what information is necessary, think about what you can include 
to help your audience locate your text, such as author, title, and website. 
For example, the phrase, “According to Mandi Goodsett, in her PowerPoint 
Creative Commons Licenses' found on the library website, a student has con- 
trol over their online presence)” offers the audience key information to help 
them find the source. 

When citing openly licensed images, videos, sounds, animations, 
screenshots, etc., it is important to provide an attribution. According to 
the CC Wiki, an appropriate attribution should include the title, author, 
source (hyperlinked to the original website), and license (hyperlinked to 
the license information). Figure 8 represents example of an inappropriate 
attribution and figure 9 an ideal one. 


Discovering Open or Public Domain Resources 


hála 


00 ; 
flickr | 


The attribution lacks a trtie, cioar author, source link, and license 
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Figure 8. An example ofan inappropriate attribution that lacks title, clear author, 


source link, and license. (Image was created by the author using “Creative Com- 
mons Licensing” by Mandi Goodsett licensed under CC BY 4.0) 


Discovering Open or Public Domain Resources 





eojr O 
utenburg flicicr PEMDHEN 


DIGITAL PUBLIC LIBRARY OF AMERICA 
The attribution provides the 


relevant content 
( “Piscoverína Qrem qr Pulo Domain Aesmures” by Amando Goadaett is licensed under CC Br 40 ) 


Figure 9. An example of an ideal attribution, which includes a hyperlinked title 
for the image, a clear author name, and license information that is also hyper- 
linked. (Image was created by the author using “Creative Commons Licensing” 


by Mandi Goodsett licensed under CC BY 4.0) 


BEGIN DRAEFTING YOUR TEXT 


Drafting your text should include outlining or mapping your project. This 
could take the form of writing all of the text you want to include in an out- 
line ifyou have a word-heavy multimodal text like a website, drawing your 
design if you are creating a poster or commercial, or writing a script if you 
are creating a podcast or video. Of course, you can combine any of these 
outlining methods or come up with your own, but thinking about what 
you want to do before you do it will make your final text much stronger 
and coherent. 


FINAL REMARKS AND FINDING MORE INFORMATION 


The primary purpose of this chapter is to introduce you to multimodal 
composing and offer some strategies to help you create a multimodal text. 
Yet, just like with traditional writing, multimodal composing is a process, 
and while I provided three pre-drafting strategies, I did not offer much in 
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the way of guidance for drafting your final product. Therefore, I would 
like to conclude by offering two excellent resources: 


* Michael J. Klein and Kristi L. Shackelford's Writing Spaces volume 
2 chapter, “Beyond Black on White: Document Design and For- 
matting in the Writing Classroom” discusses visual design, which 
can help you create your final text. 

* Arola, Sheppard, and Balls commercial textbook, Writer/Designer: 
A Guide to Making Multimodal Projects (first and second editions) 
offers detailed advice for making your multimodal text. 
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TEACHING RESOURCES FOR AN INTRODUCTION 
TO AND STRATEGIES FOR MULTIMODAL 
CoMPOSING BY MELANIE GAGICH 


This chapter can be used by instructors who integrate various types of mul- 
timodal composing assignments into their curriculum because it offers stu- 
dents an introduction to multimodal composing and strategies to consider 
when asked to create a multimodal text. As a composition teacher who has 
taught multimodal projects since 2014, I have found that some students 
want to jump right in to creating their multimodal text while others do 
not know how to begin. To counteract this issue, I use a process-based 
strategy that includes discussion, practice, and production when teaching 
multimodal assignments. This chapter reflects that process in that it is 
split into two sections. The first section provides a conceptual overview of 
multimodality and its importance in college writing classooms and the 
second half offers five strategies instructors can use to help students create 
a multimodal text. 

This chapter can be read as a whole or broken into sections; however, 
I think it is most appropriate to read each major section separately. 1 find 
it is easier to begin a multimodal assignment by asking students to read 
the first section of the chapter to frame discussions of key terms associ- 
ated with multimodal composing, the modes of communication, and the 
importance of multimodality. This section also provides examples (drawn 
from outside sources as well as from my students” work), which I use as 
a basis for activities that ask students to respond to the chapter examples 
and then find their own. I have provided discussion questions and in- 
class activities that I have used to help students understand the concept of 
multimodality. 

Iassign the second section of the chapter after the initial introduction to 
key terms and multimodality. The second section includes three pre-draft- 
ing and two drafting strategies I have used successfully in my courses. The 
length ofthe project affects the way I utilize the second section of the chap- 
ter. For example, when I assign a semester-long multimodal project in an 
upper-level composition course, students are given a mini-project for each 
of the pre-drafting phases that helps them create a culminating multimod- 
al text. In my first-year writing courses, I assign a four-week multimodal 
project, and I simply ask students to read the second half of the chapter and 
complete complementary in-class activities. 

However, I can envision instances where the strategies could be ad- 
dressed individually and/or rearranged. The second half of the chapter is 
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meant to help students begin constructing a multimodal text, and provides 
a rough template for setting up a multimodal project unit for the instruc- 
tor. By no means am 1 suggesting that the considerations listed here are 
inclusive of all possible ways of integrating a multimodal project; instead, 1 
wanted to share these best practices with interested instructors to decrease 
the workload of creating a new project curriculum from scratch. 


DiscussION QUESTIONS 


l. What does it mean to compose multimodally? 

2. The chapter lists three reasons supporting the inclusion of multi- 
modal composing assignments in writing classes; what are they? 
Why else might learning how to compose a multimodal text 
be important? 

3. How is citing and attributing work in a multimodal text similar to 
and different from citing in a traditional MLA essay? 


IN-CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. The chapter discusses and provides examples for the five modes of 
communication; find at least one example of each mode, different 
from those described in the chapter. Write one to two sentences 
explaining how it is representative of that mode. 

2. What are openly licensed sources? Find at least three examples of 
an openly licensed source, describe the type of license they hold, 
and create an ideal attribution for each. 

3. Find a multimodal text that relates to your topic or a topic ofinter- 
est. Practice analyzing it using the questions from the “Review and 
Analyze other Multimodal Texts” sub-section. How can you use 
this analysis to help you create your own multimodal text? 

4. Find a multimodal text and a traditional, written text that dis- 
cusses your topic or a topic of interest. Does the presentation of 
information affect your understanding of each text? In what ways? 
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6 GRAMMAR, RHETORIC, AND STYLE 


Craig Hulst 


OVERVIEW 


This chapter focuses on grammar, specifically on understanding that 
grammar is much more than just the rules that we have been taught. Rath- 
er, grammar can be used rhetorically—with an understanding of the writ- 
ing situation and making appropriate choices regarding the structure of 
the sentences, the use of punctuation, using active or passive voice, etc. In 
other words, this chapter focuses on using grammar to influence a piece 
of writing's style, rather than focusing on the correctness of the grammar. 
Readers are encouraged to look at the writing that they see in their casual 
or research reading and evaluate the grammar of those pieces to gain a 
better understanding of how they can control their own use of grammar. 





rammar.! The mere word makes adults weep, children run and 

hide, and dogs howl.* All right, perhaps I am exaggerating just a 

bit; not all of us hate grammar. There are even people who actu- 
ally like grammar. However, the general aversion to the word “srammar” 
is such that the word is hardly ever used in polite company. And, if your 
composition professor is anything like me, she or he tries to avoid the word 
in your class. 

Yet grammar should not be so disrespected. Believe it or not, most 
people like grammar until their junior high school English teacher gets 
ahold of them and presents grammar as a set of rules, a set of “Thou shalt 
not” commandments that you must abide by or be doomed to wander in 
the darkness of a poor grade. Max Morenberg, author of the book Doing 
Grammar, writes: 





* This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommer- 
cial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License (CC BY-NC-ND 4.0) and are subject to the 
Writing Spaces Terms of Use. To view a copy of this license, visit http://creativecommons. 
org/licenses/by-nc-nd/4.0/, email infoçocreativecommons.org, or send a letter to Creative 
Commons, PO Box 1866, Mountain View, CA 94042, USA. To view the Writing Spaces 
Terms of Use, visit http://writingspaces.org/terms-of-use. 
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We are born to love language and everything associated with it— 
rhythm, rhyme, word meanings, grammar. If you want to make 
a three-year-old child roll on the floor laughing, just tell her a 
riddle, or alliterative words, or read her Dr. Seuss's lilting rhythms 
and rhymes about cats in hats or elephants who are 'faithful, one 
hundred percent or Sam I Am eating green eggs and ham on a 
boat with a goat. Listen to a child in a crib entertaining himself 
by repeating sounds and syllables, playing with language. Think 
about the games you played in kindergarten by creating strange 
words like Mary Poppins supercalifragilisticexpialodotious. Keep 
a ten-year old entertained on a car trip by producing odd sentences 
in a Mad Libs” game. Then ask an eighth grader what subject she 
hates most. The answer invariably will be grammar. We're born to 
love grammar. We're taught to hate it. (vii-viii) 


When young and learning how to use language, we learn grammar 
through trial and error. When my daughters were around two years old, 
they (constantly) wanted me to pick them up. They would come up to 
me, hold up their arms, and I would ask them, “Do you want me to hold 
you?” Eventually, they would come up to me, hold up their arms, and say, 
“hold you” They learned the construction “hold you” to mean “hold me” 
I would correct them and explain to them “if you want me to pick you up, 
you say “hold me” Before too long they caught on and started saying “hold 
me” when they wanted me to pick them up. They learned by mirroring my 
speech and by receiving feedback on their grammar. As we grow older, we 
still learn through trial and error, but we also learn the rules. Now, instead 
of a parent's gentle correction, we are informed of our errors through the 
fiery correction of a teacher's red pen. 

Grammar, the way that it is typically taught, is a collection of rules that 
we are supposed to follow, and it is these rules that most of us have issues 
with. After all, we know how to speak; we form words and sentences intu- 
itively, and people understand our meaning. So, who are these rule-mon- 
gering grammarians that think that they can tell us that we are doing it 
wrong? Or who force us, as my middle school English teacher did, to end- 
lessly diagram sentence after sentence? Why do they take something that 
we love as children and warp it to the point that we can't stand it? 

Grammar doesnt have to be this way. It shouldn* be this way. We 
shouldn't need someone to tell us that we are wrong, and then to make 
us memorize a bunch of rules in order to speak or write. What grammar 
should be is a tool to help us better communicate with our audience—a tool 
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that we are controlling, rather than one that controls us. Grammar should 
be a tool that we use to fit our language to our purpose and our audience. 


GRAMMAR AND ITS RHETORICAL USE 


The rules are there for a reason. Grammar rules are concerned with cor- 
rectness—to make sure that we are following the accepted guidelines of 
the language. However, grammar isn't all about rules. Instead, grammar is 
about making meaning. People understand us because we are using gram- 
mar—we are arranging our words in a certain order, and because of that, 
our audience understands us. For example, if I said, “store went to Jim the)” 
you'd probably ask, “What?” But ifI used the same words and arranged the 
words according to the grammar that I absorbed at a young age, I would 
say, “Jim went to the store” By arranging the words according to what 
those listening to me expect from my grammar, my audience would know 
exactly what 1 meant. And this awareness of what the audience needs is 
the heart of what I am talking about—that grammar has a rhetorical use. 

Grammar simply means “a system that puts words together into mean- 
ingful units” (Morenberg 4). We've already seen how that works in the 
earlier example of “Jim went to the store” As we create lengthier and more 
complex sentences, we incorporate punctuation such as commas and semi- 
colons, consider pronoun/antecedent connections, carefully think about 
verb shifts and a host of other issues that can affect the meaning of our 
words. This is what most people think of when they hear the word gram- 
mar. However, this doesn't have to be that big of a concern, as grammar is 
best learned by using the language, rather than through systematic study of 
the rules. In fact, I have had many older, so-called non-traditional students 
in my composition classes throughout the years, and they are generally 
more adept at grammar usage than my “traditional” eighteen to twenty- 
year-old students. This is not because they have studied the rules of gram- 
mar more thoroughly; most of my older students confess that they haven't 
thought about grammar for many years. This is simply because they have 
used the language, and have experience using it in many different contexts, 
for a greater length of time. 

Rhetoric is a word that most of us have heard, but we may not really un- 
derstand what it means. Itis a word that is often thrown around negatively, 
and often in political discussions, such as, “Well, the president may think 
that way, but Im not falling for his rhetoric” But the term really shouldn't 
have such a negative connotation. Simply defined, rhetoric is “a way of 
using language for a specific purpose.” The rhetorical situation of a piece of 
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writing is everything surrounding it—who the audience is, the purpose for 
writing it, the genre of the writing, etc. Knowing this helps us know how 
to use language to accomplish the purpose of the writing, and grammar is 
part of that use of language. English professor Laura R. Micciche expands 
on the rhetorical role of grammar: 


The grammatical choices we make—including pronoun use, ac- 
tive or passive verb construction, and sentence construction—rep- 
resent relations between writers and the world they live in. Word 
choice and sentence structure are an expression of the way we at- 
tend to the words of others, the way we position ourselves in rela- 
tion to others. (719) 


When we write, we can carefully choose the grammar that we use to make 
our writing effective at conveying our meaning, but also give the audience 
a sense of our own personality. This brings us to a third word that needs 


to be defined: Style. 


GRAMMAR AND STYLE 


Style is perhaps the most visual aspect of rhetoric—we see authors” style 
in their writing. Style refers to the choices that an author makes — choic- 
es about punctuation, word usage, and grammar—and those choices are 
influenced by the rhetorical situation that the author finds herself in. For 
example, consider the following sentences: 


* Katelyn was concerned that Chloe worked late every night. 

* It concerned Katelyn that every night Chloe worked late. 

* Chloe worked late every night, and Katelyn was concerned. 
* Every night Chloe worked late, and that concerned Katelyn. 


Each ofthese sentences say the same thing, and the grammar is “correct” in 
each, but the sentence an author chooses depends on the style she wishes to 
use. The first sentence is the most straightforward, but the last two put the 
emphasis on Chloe rather than on Katelyn, which might be what the au- 
thor wants to do. Sometimes the style within a specific rhetorical situation 
is prescribed for us; for example, we might be told that we cannot use “TI” 
in a paper. Sometimes the style is expected, but we aren't necessarily told 
the rhetorical situation's rules; we might be expected to use the active voice 
rather than the passive voice in our papers. And sometimes the situation 
is wide open, allowing us to make the grammatical style choices we like. 
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Also wrapped up in this issue of style is the concept of standard and 
preferred usage. Usage is simply the way we expect words to be used—and 
this doesn't always follow the rules. For example, a famous line from the 
original Star Trek series tells us that the Enterprise's mission is “to boldly 
go where no man has gone before.” This seems right—but there is a split 
infinitive in the phrase (no need to worry about what a split infinitive is 
right now). To abide by the rule, the line should say, “to go boldly where 
no man has gone before” But that doesn't sound as right to most of us, so 
a decision was made to break the rule and write the line according to the 
common usage of adding an adverb before the verb. 

What usage is preferred is also dependent on the rhetorical situation of 
the text. As an example of the differences between standard and preferred 
usage, consider contractions. Most of the time when we speak, and often in 
informal writing, it is perfectly fine to use contractions like “can't,” “isn't? 
or “aren't;” contractions are standard usage. You may have been told in 
your composition class that using contractions is okay in your papers, but 
using contractions is not preferred in many rhetorical situations, as in a for- 
mally written research paper. We use the words “T? and “you” all the time 
when we speak, but we will find many writing situations where they aren't 
acceptable (i.e. preferred). Knowing what usage is preferred takes a little 
insight into the rhetorical situation—you can read examples of the type 
of writing that you are asked to do, you can question friends who have al- 
ready taken the course, you can seek advice from books or the internet, or 
you can ask your instructor. Since grammar, style, and usage are so closely 
related, and quite possibly they have already been introduced to you as the 
same thing, throughout this essay I will often refer to these types of style 
choices as grammar choices. 


ALL TOGETHER NOW 


When we write, we are entering into a conversation with our reader, and 
the grammatical choices that we consciously make can show our readers 
that we understand what they want from us, and that we are giving them 
what they expect. In your academic writing, the rhetorical situation de- 
mands that you make grammar choices that are appropriate for college-lev- 
el writers. Unfortunately, these grammar choices are not static; they will 
change—perhaps only slightly, perhaps greatly—as your writing situation 
changes, as you write for different teachers, courses, or disciplines. In your 
other writing, the rhetorical situation may call for an entirely different set 
of grammar choices. 
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Here's an example of how the rhetorical situation affects grammar 
usage. You need to express an idea concerning the need to recycle. In the 
first rhetorical situation, you are speaking to your friends, people that you 
have known since you were five years old. In such a situation, it might be 
acceptable for you to say, “It ain't rocket science, bonchead. Recycle that 
junk and save the Earth.” If you're speaking to your mother, you might 
say, “Mom, that can go in the recycling bin instead. Let's save the planet” 
Ifyou are writing about this for an academic audience, you might instead 
say, “We must always consider the consequences of our actions. Throwing 
recyclable materials in the trash results in overflowing landfills, land and 
water pollution, and an increased strain on raw materials. However, recy- 
cling glass, metal, and paper reduces our consumption of these materials 
as well as lowers the fossil fuel energy needed to create new products.” 
The example should not suggest that longer sentences are more correct, 
although the academic audience example is considerably longer than the 
other two. Hopefully, if l have done it right, the academic audience exam- 
ple is longer simply because I am proving my point, not because Pm trying 
to sound smart by using more words. But the grammar has also changed. 
In the first example, I used “ain't,” which is not considered grammatically 
correct for most academic audiences, but the use of which is quite common 
in many varieties of spoken English. In the second example I used the con- 
traction “can't,” which, again, in many academic writing situations would 
be frowned upon. In the final example, I have attempted to use “standard” 
grammar, the grammar that the academic rules say I should use, as I know 
that that particular audience would expect me to do so. 

In many academic writing situations, the work is assessed, in part, on 
how well the writer adheres to the rules. IfI used the style and grammar of 
the first example in a paper for my Environmental Science class, you can 
imagine what could happen. Writing an academic paper as if Il was talking 
to my friends would probably negatively affect my grade. However, the 
poor grade wouldn't mean, “your grammar is wrong,” even if my instructor 
phrased it that way. Instead, what the grade would mean is that I did not 
use the appropriate grammar required for the rhetorical situation. 


UsinG GRAMMAR RHETORICALLY FOR STYLE 


Grammarian and textbook author Martha Kolln asks us to look at sen- 
tences as a series of slots into which we place words (5). We know what to 
put into certain slots; for example, in the “subject” slot we know we need a 
noun or a pronoun, and in the “verb” slot we need, well, a verb. Knowing 
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just these two slots, 1 can make a good sentence: “ laughed.” As sentences 
get more and more sophisticated, more slots become available. For exam- 
ple, adding an adverb slot, I can create the following sentence: “I laughed 
loudly” This is a basic element of the rules—the rules tell us what we are 
allowed to put into the slots. 

So then, how do we move past the rules? How does a writer use gram- 
mar rhetorically? First and foremost, you use grammar this way by being 
conscious of the choices that you are making. Remember, when you write, 
you aren't simply putting words on paper; you are constructing a conver- 
sation with a reader. You make conscious choices about your topic, your 
title, and your word choice, as well as many other choices, in order to carry 
on that conversation—grammar is just part of the many choices that you 
can use to your advantage when you are using language for your specific 
purpose. It might help you to see how this is done by looking at works that 
have been written for a variety of audiences and trying to figure out why 
the authors made the grammatical choices that they did. 

Throughout the rest of this essay, 1 will present several examples of 
writing, and 1 will look at what each author has chosen to put into their 
sentence slots and why they made those choices. The first example is a 
paragraph from the manual for the video game Fallout 3: 


Nuclear war. The very words conjure images of mushroom clouds, 
gas masks, and bewildered children ducking and covering under 
their school desks. But it's the aftermath of such a conflict that 
truly captures our imagination, in large part because there's no re- 
al-world equivalent we can relate to. Mankind may have witnessed 
the horror of the atomic bomb, but thankfully we've somehow 
succeeded in not blowing up the entire planet. At least, not yet. 
(Vault Dweller's Survival Guide 3) 


This paragraph violates many of the rules that I learned as a developing 
writer. For example, I see the contractions 7t5, there's, and we've, and a 
conjunction, but, starts a sentence. I see the preposition to ending a sen- 
tence—a definite no-no, if | remember my grammar rules. Also, as 1 write 
this on my computer, my word processor is very kindly informing me that 
there are two fragments in this paragraph. I believe that Ms. Herrema, my 
eighth grade English teacher, would cringe if she read this paragraph in a 
student paper. Yet 1 think it unlikely that you noticed all of these “errors” 
in the paragraph as you read it. Why didn't you? Is it because you are igno- 
rant of the rules ofgrammar? Absolutely not! Assuming that you didn't no- 
tice them, you didn't notice them because taken all together, the paragraph 
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flowed well. The fragment sentence, Nuclear war, didn't bother you—in 
fact, it probably grabbed your attention. The contractions didn't bother 
you because it sounded like someone was speaking to you. And they were. 

The intended audience of the writer is those who would buy and play 
video games. (That might include you—it does include me.) As such, the 
author knowledgeably chose the language, the grammar, of the game man- 
ual in order to maintain the interest of the audience. We speak with con- 
tractions; the author uses contractions. We speak in fragments; the author 
uses them. Notice that the author is using the fragments ominously. He (or 
she, but probably they—much professional writing is team written) begins 
with Nuclear war. Culturally, we have, for the past seventy years or so, lived 
with the knowledge that a nuclear war could happen. Those two words 
conjure up such dark and depressing images that all the author needs to do 
is say them, and we're hooked. Likewise, the last sentence ofthe paragraph 
is also a fragment, ominous, and attention grabbing: At least, not yet. We 
have dodged this atomic bullet until now, but it could still happen—and 
that is what the author wishes to leave us with. 

Let's look at how the commas are used in this paragraph. The first 
commas that we see are in the list: mushroom clouds, gas masks, and bewil- 
dered children. Why does the author put those commas there? Is it because 
the rules tell him to? Yes—and no. Sure, the rules tell us to put those 
commas in there, but if we're relying on the rhetorical use of grammar, 
we'll also use them in exactly the same way. À comma indicates a pause 
in a sentence, a pause that the audience needs in order to get the meaning 
the author intends to give them. Read that sentence out loud without the 
commas: The very words conjure images of mushroom clouds gas masks and 
bewildered children ducking and covering under their school desks. Without 
the commas, it sounds weird. Your audience might even see this as five- 
item list of mushroom, clouds, gas, masks, and bewildered children, rather 
than the three-item list that it is. If the author's meaning is for the audience 
to see mushroom clouds and gas masks and bewildered children, regard- 
less of the rules, he would add a comma to make them pause, just a bit, at 
certain points. 

Let's move from the popular to the academic in this next example: 


The typewriter is effectively a lost technology, occupying a strange, 
interstitial space in the broader field of media history, a fulcrum 
between the movable type of modern print culture and the mallea- 
ble digital information of postmodern electronic culture. I argue 
that consideration of the typewriter as a writing system thus pro- 
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vides critical purchase on this field precisely to the extent that the 
machine itselfis ephemeral and ultimately obsolete. (Benzon 93) 


Did you get all that? You probably noticed the difference in vocabulary 
between this paragraph and the passage from game manual. This author 
is definitely writing for a different audience; in this case, he is writing for 
English scholars and educators. If we look at the first sentence as a series 
of slots, we see typewriter in the subject slot, is in the verb slot, and tech- 
nology in the object slot. But we also see effectively and lost in the sentence, 
occupying two optional slots. Lost is positioned in an adjective slot and 
describes technology. What kind of technology? Lost technology. Effectively 
is positioned in an adverb slot, and as such it modifies the verb. /s what? Is 
effectively. We could have eliminated these two modifiers and the sentence 
would have made sense. But Benzon, the author, did not want to say that 
“The typewriter is a technology.” He wanted to say that it was effectively a 
lost technology. Iypewriters still exist, and people still use them, although 
they are effectively a lost technology. 

Notice, too, that there are other optional slots that were not filled. 7ype- 
writer, as a noun, has an optional adjective slot, too. But instead of describ- 
ing the typewriters, Benzon chooses not to fill in that slot. Doing so might 
restrict the noun— adding an adjective to describe what type of typewriters 
are lost technology could limit the meaning. Adding an adjective like red, 
old, or dusty would say that ty pewriters that are blue, new, or clean are not 
lost technology. 

Benzon also chooses to use the grammatical device of parallelism in 
the phrase, “a fulcrum between the movable type of modern print culture 
and the malleable digital information of postmodern electronic culture” 
Movable type runs parallel to malleable digital information. In both situa- 
tions, we see nouns (type and information) preceded by filled adjective slots. 
Movable and malleable even sound similar. Benzon opted to fill in another 
adjective slot before information and told us that it was digital information 
but decided not to do so before type. This is acceptable, of course, because 
type does not need any additional description, but we certainly need to 
know what sort of information is malleable. 

Finally, we see in this example that Benzon uses 7. This convention is 
generally acceptable in the discipline of the humanities, and knowing that 
his audience would accept this, Benzon has decided to use 7. He also uses 
the active voice, writing, “I argue that consideration of the typewriter as 
a writing system...” The author, 7, is doing something, arguing. (In this 
case, my middle school English teacher's advice to write in the active voice 
has been justified.) Had I not told you that both the use of 7 and the active 
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voice were acceptable in the humanities, analyzing the previous paragraph 
would have shown that this was true. 

And now let's try one more, this time from an academic article from 
the sciences: 


Animals were randomly assigned to three treatment groups with 
five pigs per group in a completely randomized design. All pigs 
were fed the basal diet during the initial 7 day period. Pigs were 
then fed treatment diets during the next three 7 day periods and 
all pigs received the basal diet during the final two 7 day periods. 
(Stewart et al. 169) 


This excerpt comes from an article in the American Journal of Animal and 
Veterinary Sciences, so who do you think is the intended audience? If you 
said, “circus clowns,” you might want to try again. 

Obviously, we see vocabulary that is intended for veterinarians or stu- 
dents of veterinary medicine. The main reason that I have offered this pas- 
sage to you, aside from the fact that I enjoy torturing people with language, 
is that we can see two differences between this piece of academic writing 
and the previous piece. The first is that there is no use of 7. Why didn't the 
authors say, “We fed the pigs the basal diet during the initial 7 day period?” 
The reason is that, unlike in the humanities disciplines, the use of the 
personal pronoun is not expected by a science audience. Using it would be 
counter to the expectations of the audience, so it isn't used. (Score one for 
the middle school English teacher who told me not to use 7.) 

The second difference from the Benzon passage is that the subjects of 
the sentences aren't doing anything; this passage is written in the passive 
voice. Whereas Benzon could say, “ argue,” which showed the active sub- 
ject 7 doing something (arguing), in this piece, the pigs are passive recep- 
tors of the food. They sit there; food is given to them. If this was recast 
in active voice, we might end up with, “All pigs ate the basal diet during 
the initial 7 day period” Unlike the humanities disciplines, the sciences 
have a tendency to prefer the passive voice. Again, ifl hadn't just told you 
these two conventions of science writing, had you rhetorically analyzed the 
piece, analyzed its audience, purpose, and grammar, you would have seen 
that these conventions exist. 

Ifyowd like a fourth example, consider this essay that you are reading. 
Ask yourself why I made the grammatical choices that I did. I use “you,” I 
use contractions, I tend to use the active voice. There a few fragment sen- 
tences in here—the first sentence of the essay is a fragment. Why would I 
write with these rule violations? 
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Did you notice the “errors” I listed above as you read through the paper? 
Iam guessing that you did not, or at least you did not catch all ofthem. IfI 
have done my job right, I have successfully entered into a conversation with 
you—a first year writing student—and spoken to you using a grammar 
that is comfortable and appropriate for you. How did I do? 

With these four examples, Pve only given you a taste of how look- 
ing at grammar choices rhetorically can help you understand an author's 
intended audience, that audience's expectations, and how the author, by 
choosing his or her grammar to reflect those needs, attempted to enter 
into a relationship with the audience. You could spend quite a bit of time 
on any of those examples and pull even more insights from the grammar 
that the authors use, but given the scope of this essay, I believe that I can 
now safely let you go, believing that you now have a solid understanding 
of how writers—and that includes you—make careful choices with their 
grammar and use it as a tool to more effectively communicate with their 
intended audience. 


NOTE 


1. Throughout this essay, 1 will use some simple grammar terms such as noun, 
pronoun, adjective, adverb, and so on. I am, perhaps wrongly, assuming that you 
will understand these terms. If I have erred in my assumption, please accept my 
apologies. There are many ways to discover the meanings of these terms, the first 
of which is your instructor. Other resources include handbooks, internet sources, 
and your friends. 
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TEACHER RESOURCES FOR GRAMMAR, 
RHETORIC, AND STYLE BY CRAIG HULST 


OVERVIEW AND TEACHING STRATEGIES 


When I ask my students about the weaknesses of their own writing, the 
vast majority state that grammar is an issue for them. Usually what they 
mean is that they do not remember the rules that they were taught and 
believe that without the rules, their writing must be weak. This essay is 
designed to be used to help students understand that grammar is more 
than just rules. Grammar can be used as a tool to influence the style of the 
piece, and students already implicitly have some understanding of how to 
use it that way. 

This essay would best be used when a teacher is talking about either 
grammar or style. When talking about grammar, it could be linked with 
a discussion of why first year writing courses do not typically spend much 
time on the rules of grammar. When discussing style, it can be used in 
conjunction with understanding how the rhetorical situation influences 
style, and how grammar is one element of choosing an appropriate voice 
and style for that particular situation. It might be particularly useful when 
discussing revising, rather than drafting. 


QUESTIONS 


l. Before reading this piece, what was your reaction to hearing the 
word grammar? Did you like studying grammar? Did you hate it? 
After reading this piece, has your impression of the word changed 
at all? 

2. Has grammar only been presented to you as a set of rules before? 
Why do you think it was taught that way? 

3. In the personal example in the essay, the author wrote about his 
daughters learning to say “hold me” instead of “hold you” at two 
years old, but grammar is constantly developing as we are constant- 
ly developing our language. Do you remember any of the moments 
when you realized that the way that you used the language needed 
to be adjusted, or when you discovered that your grammar usage 
was not correct? What was it? 

4. For the most part, it is less important that you understand all ofthe 
rules or grammatical terms than it is that you can recognize when 
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something doesn't sound right. However, this “sounds right” part 
of grammar can trip you up ifyou are trying to complete grammar 
exercises, as that usually means that you are responding to usage 
(the way most people seem to be using the grammar) instead of 
correctness (following the rules). Usage and correctness are often 
the same, but many times they are not. Are there any times that 
you can remember where you were corrected for using grammar 
according to usage instead of correctness? Why do you think that 
the usage is different from the rule? (Note to teacher: this question 
might best be used in conjunction with a grammar exercise to illus- 
trate the difference of usage and correctness, possibly followed with 
a discussion of the style benefits of either). 

5. Choose a passage from an essay that you have written. What gram- 
matical choices did you make? What choices (word choice, the 
choice to fill in a slot or not, parallel structure, etc.) did you make? 
Which choices did you choose not to make? Should/can you con- 
tinue to make choices that will give your audience what they expect 
to see? 


ACTIVITIES 


RHETORICAL GRAMMAR ANALYSIS 


There are essays in Writing Spaces that talk about reading rhetorically (See 
Mike Bunn's and/or Karen Rosenberg's essays, for example). Combining 
this essay with one of those, ask students to look specifically at the gram- 
mar of a chosen piece of writing. Starting simply, ask them to look at the 
use of pronouns or contractions. What does the way that those parts of 
speech are used (or not used) say about the author's choices, about the 
intended audience? Move on to modifiers and look at the use of adjectives 
and adverbs. Are they widely used or are they sparse? Are there two or 
three modifiers for a noun or one? What do those decisions say about the 
rhetorical situation? Choose any other element of grammar and continue 
the analysis. 


REVISING GRAMMAR FOR STYLE 


Have students take a paper that they are revising and have them specifi- 
cally look at their grammar. Ask them to identify their audience and the 
expectations of their writing. If they have already tried their hands at the 
Rhetorical Grammar Analysis activity, they might be able to apply what they 
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have learned about how the author used grammar to create an appropriate 
style to their own writing. Otherwise, ask them about the level of formality 
that is expected in their writing and whether or not their use of grammar 
(pronoun usage, including gender-specific pronouns; contractions; com- 
plexity of sentence construction; etc.) supports that. Students might choose 
specific sentences and rewrite them (making active voice passive, adding 
modifiers, changing the verb tense, etc.) to see how the style ofthe sentence 
can be altered by grammatical choices. 
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/ UNDERSTANDING DISCOURSE 
(COMMUNITIES 


Dan Melzer 


OVERVIEW 


This chapter uses John Swales' definition of discourse community to explain 
to students why this concept is important for college writing and beyond. 
The chapter explains how genres operate within discourse communities, 
why different discourse communities have different expectations for writ- 
ing, and how to understand what qualifies as a discourse community. The 
article relates the concept of discourse community to a personal example 
from the author (an acoustic guitar jam group) and an example of the 
academic discipline of history. The article takes a critical stance regard- 
ing the concept of discourse community, discussing both the benefits and 
constraints of communicating within discourse communities. The article 
concludes with writerly questions students can ask themselves as they enter 
new discourse communities in order to be more effective communicators. 





ast year, I decided that if I was ever going to achieve my lifelong 

fantasy of being the first college writing teacher to transform into an 

international rock star, 1 should probably graduate from playing the 
video game Guitar Hero to actually learning to play guitar* I bought an 
acoustic guitar and started watching every beginning guitar instructional 
video on YouTube. At first, the vocabulary the online guitar teachers used 
was like a foreign language to me—terms like major and minor chords, 
open G tuning, and circle of fifths. 1 was overwhelmed by how complicat- 
ed it all was, and the fingertips on my left hand felt like they were going to 
fall off from pressing on the steel strings on the neck of my guitar to form 





* This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommer- 
cial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License (CC BY-NC-ND 4.0) and are subject to the 
Writing Spaces Terms of Use. To view a copy of this license, visit http://creativecommons. 
org/licenses/by-nc-nd/4.0/, email infoçocreativecommons.org, or send a letter to Creative 
Commons, PO Box 1866, Mountain View, CA 94042, USA. To view the Writing Spaces 
Terms of Use, visit http://writingspaces.org/terms-of-use. 
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chords. 1 felt like I was making incredibly slow progress, and at the rate 
I was going, 1 wouldn't be a guitar god until I was 87. 1 was also getting 
tired of playing alone in my living room. I wanted to find a community of 
people who shared my goal of learning songs and playing guitar together 
for fun. 

I needed a way to find other beginning and intermediate guitar play- 
ers, and 1 decided to try a social media website called “Meetup.com.” Tt 
only took a few clicks to find the right community for me—an “acoustic 
jam” group that welcomed beginners and met once a month at a music 
store near my city of Sacramento, California. On the Meetup.com site, it 
said that everyone who showed up for the jam should bring a few songs to 
share, but 1 wasn't sure what kind of music they played, so I just showed up 
at the next meet-up with my guitar and the basic look you need to become 
a guitar legend: two days of facial hair stubble, black t-shirt, ripped jeans, 
and a gravelly voice (luckily my throat was sore from shouting the lyrics to 
the Twenty One Pilots song “Heathens” while playing guitar in my living 
room the night before). 

The first time I played with the group, 1 felt more like a junior high 
school band camp dropout then the next Jimi Hendrix. I had trouble keep- 
ing up with the chord changes, and 1 didn't know any scales (groups of 
related notes in the same key that work well together) to solo on lead guitar 
when it was my turn. I had trouble figuring out the patterns for my strum- 
ming hand since no one took the time to explain them before we started 
playing a new song. The group had some beginners, but I was the least 
experienced player. 

It took a few more meet-ups, but pretty soon I figured out how to fit 
into the group. I learned that they played all kinds of songs, from country 
to blues to folk to rock music. I learned that they chose songs with simple 
chords so beginners like me could play along. I learned that they brought 
print copies of the chords and lyrics of songs to share, and if there were any 
difficult chords in a song, they included a visual of the chord shape in the 
handout of chords and lyrics. I started to learn the musician's vocabulary 1 
needed to be familiar with to function in the group, like beats per measure 
and octaves and the minor pentatonic scale. 1 learned that if I was having 
trouble figuring out the chord changes, I could watch the better guitarists 
and copy what they were doing. I also got good advice from experienced 
players, like soaking your fingers in rubbing alcohol every day for ninety 
seconds to toughen them up so the steel strings wouldn't hurt as much. 1 
even realized that although I was an inexperienced player, I could contrib- 
ute to the community by bringing in new songs they hadn't played before. 
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Okay, at this point you may be saying to yourself that all of this will 
make a great biographical movie someday when I become a rock icon (or 
maybe not), but what does it have to do with becoming a better writer? 

You can write in a journal alone in your room, just like you can play 
guitar just for yourself alone in your room. But most writers, like most 
musicians, learn their craft from studying experts and becoming part of a 
community. And most writers, like most musicians, want to be a part of 
community and communicate with other people who share their goals and 
interests. Writing teachers and scholars have come up with the concept of 
“discourse community” to describe a community of people who share the 
same goals, the same methods of communicating, the same genres, and the 
same lexis (specialized language). 


WHAT ExacCTLY Is A DISCOURSE COMMUNITY? 


John Swales, a scholar in linguistics, says that discourse communities have 
the following features (which I'm paraphrasing): 


1. A broadly agreed upon set of common public goals 

2. Mechanisms of intercommunication among members 

3. Use of these communication mechanisms to provide information 
and feedback 

4. One or more genres that help further the goals of the dis- 
course community 

5. A specific lexis (specialized language) 

6. A threshold level of expert members (24-26) 


Pll use my example ofthe monthly guitar jam group I joined to explain 
these six aspects of a discourse community. 


À BROADLY AGREED SET OF COMMON PUBLIC GOALS 


The guitar jam group had shared goals that we all agreed on. In the Meet- 
up.com description of the site, the organizer of the group emphasized that 
these monthly gatherings were for having fun, enjoying the music, and 
learning new songs. “Guitar players” or “people who like music” or even 
“euitarists in Sacramento, California” are not discourse communities. 
They don't share the same goals, and they don't all interact with each other 
to meet the same goals. 
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MECHANISMS OF INTERCOMMUNICATION AMONG MEMBERS 


The guitar jam group communicated primarily through the Meetup.com 
site. This is how we recruited new members, shared information about 
when and where we were playing, and communicated with each other out- 
side of the night of the guitar jam. “People who use Meetup.com” are not a 
discourse community, because even though they're using the same method 
of communication, they don't all share the same goals and they don't all 
regularly interact with each other. But a Meetup.com group like the Sac- 
ramento acoustic guitar jam focused on a specific topic with shared goals 
and a community of members who frequently interact can be considered a 
discourse community based on Swales' definition. 


Usr or THESE COMMUNICATION MECHANISMS 
TO PROVIDE INFORMATION AND FEEDBACK 


Once 1 found the guitar jam group on Meetup.com, I wanted information 
about topics like what skill levels could participate, what kind of music 
they played, and where and when they met. Once I was at my first gui- 
tar jam, the primary information I needed was the chords and lyrics of 
each song, so the handouts with chords and lyrics were a key means of 
providing critical information to community members. Communication 
mechanisms in discourse communities can be emails, text messages, social 
media tools, print texts, memes, oral presentations, and so on. One reason 
that Swales uses the term “discourse” instead of “writing” is that the term 
“discourse” can mean any type of communication, from talking to writing 
to music to images to multimedia. 


ONE OR MORE GENRES THAT HELP FURTHER THE 
GOALS OF THE DISCOURSE COMMUNITY 


One of the most common ways discourse communities share information 
and meet their goals is through genres. To help explain the concept of 
genre, [Il use music since Ive been talking about playing guitar and music 
is probably an example you can relate to. Obviously there are many types 
of music, from rap to country to reggae to heavy metal. Each of these 
types of music is considered a genre, in part because the music has shared 
features, from the style of the music to the subject of the lyrics to the lexis. 
For example, most rap has a steady bass beat, most rappers use spoken 
word rather singing, and rap lyrics usually draw on a lexis associated with 
young people. But a genre is much more than a set of features. Genres arise 
out of social purposes, and they're a form of social action within discourse 
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communities. The rap battles of today have historical roots in African oral 
contests, and modern rap music can only be understood in the context of 
hip hop culture, which includes break dancing and street art. Rap also has 
social purposes, including resisting social oppression and telling the truth 
about social conditions that aren't always reported on by news outlets. Like 
all genres, rap is not just a formula but a tool for social action. 

The guitar jam group used two primary genres to meet the goals of the 
community. The Meetup.com site was one important genre that was crit- 
ical in the formation of the group and to help it recruit new members. It 
was also the genre that delivered information to the members about what 
the community was about and where and when the community would 
be meeting. The other important genre to the guitar jam group were the 
handouts with song chords and lyrics. Pm sharing an example of a song I 
brought to the group to show you what this genre looks like. 


Heart of Gold 
Neil Young 
Em CD G Em c D G 
Iwagga live. 1 wanna give. T've been to Hollywood, I've been to redwood. 
Em c D G Em c D G 
Ive been a miner for a heart of gold. Ive crossed the ocean for a heart of gold. 
Em c D G Em c D G 


If's these expressions, I never give. 


Em G 


That keep me searchin! for a heart of gold. 


Tve been in my mind, it's such a fine line. 
Em G 
That keep me searchin! for a heart of gold. 


c G c G 
And I'm gettin' old. And Tm gettiy old. 
Em G Em [o 
That keep me searchin' for a heart of gold. That keep me searchin' for a heart of gold. 
c G c G 
And Tm gettin' old. And Im gettin' old. 
Em7 D E 





Keep me searchin' for a heart of gold. 

Em7 D E 
You keep me searchin' for a heart of gold. 
Em? D E 
You keep my sesrchin' and I'm growing old. 
Em 6 cc 


T've been a miner for a heart of gold 


Figure 1: Lyrics and chord changes for “Heart of Gold” by Neil Young with a 


fingering chart for an E minor 7 chord 
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This genre of the chord and lyrics sheet was needed to make sure ev- 
eryone could play along and follow the singer. The conventions of this 
genre—the “norms”—weren't just arbitrary rules or formulas. As with all 
genres, the conventions developed because of the social action of the genre. 
The sheets included lyrics so that we could all sing along and make sure 
we knew when to change chords. The sheets included visuals of unusual 
chords, like the Em7 chord (E minor seventh) in my example, because 
there were some beginner guitarists who were a part of the community. If 
the community members were all expert guitarists, then the inclusion of 
chord shapes would never have become a convention. A great resource to 
learn more about the concept of genre is the essay “Navigating Genres” by 
Kerry Dirk in volume 1 of Writing Spaces. 


A SPECIFIC LEXIS (SPECIALIZED LANGUAGE) 


To anyone who wasn't a musician, our guitar meet-ups might have sound- 
ed like we were communicating in a foreign language. We talked about the 
root note of scale, a 1/4/5 chord progression, putting a capo on different 
frets, whether to play solos in a major or minor scale, double drop D tun- 
ing, and so on. If someone couldn't quickly identify what key their song 
was in or how many beats per measure the strumming pattern required, 
they wouldn't be able to communicate effectively with the community 
members. We didn't use this language to show off or to try to discourage 
outsiders from joining our group. We needed these specialized terms—this 
musician's lexis—to make sure we were all playing together effectively. 


A THRESHOLD LEVEL OF ExPERT MEMBERS 


If everyone in the guitar jam was at my beginner level when 1 first joined 
the group, we wouldn't have been very successful. I relied on more ex- 
perienced players to figure out strumming patterns and chord changes, 
and I learned to improve my solos by watching other players use various 
techniques in their soloing. The most experienced players also helped ed- 
ucate everyone on the conventions of the group (the “norms” of how the 
group interacted). These conventions included everyone playing in the 
same key, everyone taking turns playing solo lead guitar, and everyone 
bringing songs to play. But discourse community conventions aren't always 
just about maintaining group harmony. In most discourse communities, 
new members can also expand the knowledge and genres of the commu- 
nity. For example, I shared songs that no one had brought before, and that 
expanded the community's base of knowledge. 
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WHY THE CONCEPT OF DISCOURSE COMMUNITIES 
MATTERS FOR COLLEGE WRITING 


When I was an undergraduate at the University of Florida, 1 didn't un- 
derstand that each academic discipline I took courses in to complete the 
requirements of my degree (history, philosophy, biology, math, political 
science, sociology, English) was a different discourse community. Each of 
these academic fields had their own goals, their own genres, their own 
writing conventions, their own formats for citing sources, and their own 
expectations for writing style. I thought each of the teachers I encountered 
in my undergraduate career just had their own personal preferences that all 
felt pretty random to me. 1 didn't understand that each teacher was trying 
to act as a representative of the discourse community of their field. I was 
a new member of their discourse communities, and they were introduc- 
ing me to the genres and conventions of their disciplines. Unfortunately, 
teachers are so used to the conventions of their discourse communities that 
they sometimes don't explain to students the reasons behind the writing 
conventions of their discourse communities. 

It wasn't until I studied research about college writing while I was in 
graduate school that I learned about genres and discourse communities, 
and by the time I was doing my dissertation for my PhD, I got so interested 
in studying college writing that I did a national study of college teachers” 
writing assignments and syllabi. Believe it or not, 1 analyzed the genres 
and discourse communities of over 2,000 college writing assignments in 
my book Assignments Across the Curriculum. To show you why the idea of 
discourse community is so important to college writing, I'm going to share 
with you some information from one of the academic disciplines I studied: 
history. First 1 want to share with you an excerpt from a history course 
writing assignment from my study. As you read it over, think about what 
it tells you about the conventions of the discourse community of history. 


DOCUMENTARY ANALYSIS 


This assignment requires you to play the detective, combing textual sourc- 
es for clues and evidence to form a reconstruction of past events. If you 
took A.P. history courses in high school, you may recall doing similar doc- 
ument-based questions (DBQS). 

In a tight, well-argued essay of two to four pages, identify and assess 
the historical significance of the documents in ONE of the four sets I have 
given you. 
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You bring to this assignment a limited body of outside knowledge 
gained from our readings, class discussions, and videos. Make the most of 
this contextual knowledge when interpreting your sources: you may, for 
example, refer to one of the document from another set ifit sheds light on 
the items in your own. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER WHEN PLANNING YOUR EssaY 


* What do the documents reveal about the author and his audience? 

* Why were they written? 

e What can you discern about the author's motivation and tone? Is 
the tone revealing? 

* Does the genre make a difference in your interpretation? 

* How do the documents fit into both their immediate and their 
greater historical contexts? 

* Do your documents support or contradict what other sources (vid- 
eo, readings) have told you? 

* Do the documents reveal a change that occurred over a period of 
time? 

* Is there a contrast between documents within your set? If so, how 
do you account for it? 

* Do they shed light on a historical event, problem, or period? How 
do they fit into the “big picture”? 

* What incidental information can you glean from them by reading 
carefully? Such information is important for constructing a narra- 
tive of the past; our medieval authors almost always tell us more 
than they intended to. 

* What is not said, but implied? 

e What is left out? (As a historian, you should always look for what is 
not said, and ask yourself what the omission signifies.) 

* Taken together, do the documents reveal anything significant 
about the period in question? (Melzer 3-4) 


This assignment doesn't just represent the specific preferences of one 
random teacher. It's a common history genre (the documentary analysis) 
that helps introduce students to the ways of thinking and the communi- 
cation conventions of the discourse community of historians. This genre 
reveals that historians look for textual clues to reconstruct past events and 
that historians bring their own knowledge to bear when they analyze texts 
and interpret history (historians are not entirely “objective” or “neutral”. 
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In this documentary analysis genre, the instructor emphasizes that histori- 
ans are always looking for what is not said but instead is implied. This in- 
structor is using an important genre of history to introduce students to the 
ways of analyzing and thinking in the discourse community of historians. 
Let's look at another history course in my research. Pm sharing with 
you an excerpt from the syllabus of a history of the American West course. 
This part of the syllabus gives students an overview of the purpose of the 
writing projects in the class. As you read this overview, think about the 
ways this instructor is portraying the discourse community of historians. 


A300: HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN WEST 


A300 is designed to allow students to explore the history of the American 
West on a personal level with an eye toward expanding their knowledge 
of various western themes, from exploration to the Indian Wars, to the 
impact of global capitalism and the emergence of the environmental move- 
ment. But students will also learn about the craft of history, including the 
tools used by practitioners, how to weigh competing evidence, and how to 
build a convincing argument about the past. 

At the end of this course students should understand that history is 
socially interpreted, and that the past has always been used as an import- 
ant means for understanding the present. Old family photos, a grandpar- 
ent's memories, even family reunions allow people to understand their lives 
through an appreciation of the past. These events and artifacts remind 
us that history is a dynamic and interpretive field of study that requires 
far more than rote memorization. Historians balance their knowledge of 
primary sources (diaries, letters, artifacts, and other documents from the 
period under study) with later interpretations of these people, places, and 
events (in the form of scholarly monographs and articles) known as sec- 
ondary sources. Through the evaluation and discussion of these different 
interpretations historians come to a socially negotiated understanding of 
historical figures and events. 


INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS 


More generally, your papers should: 


l. Empathize with the person, place, or event you are writing about. 
The goal here is to use your understanding of the primary and 
secondary sources you have read to “become” that person-i.e. to 
appreciate their perspectives on the time or event under study. In 
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essence, students should demonstrate an appreciation of that time 
within its context. 

2. Second, students should be able to present the past in terms ofits 
relevance to contemporary issues. What do their individual proj- 
ects tell us about the present? For example, what does the treatment 
of Native Americans, Mexican Americans, and Asian Americans 
in the West tell us about the problem of race in the United States 
today? 

3. Third, in developing their individual and group projects, students 
should demonstrate that they have researched and located primary 
and secondary sources. Through this process they will develop the 
skills ofa historian, and present an interpretation of the past that is 
credible to their peers and instructors. 


Just like the history instructor who gave students the documentary anal- 
ysis assignment, this history of the American West instructor emphasizes 
that the discourse community of historians doesn't focus on just memoriz- 
ing facts, but on analyzing and interpreting competing evidence. Both the 
documentary analysis assignment and the information from the history of 
the American West syllabus show that an important shared goal of the dis- 
course community of historians is socially constructing the past using ev- 
idence from different types of artifacts, from texts to photos to interviews 
with people who have lived through important historical events. The dis- 
course community goals and conventions of the different academic disci- 
plines you encounter as an undergraduate shape everything about writing: 
which genres are most important, what counts as evidence, how arguments 
are constructed, and what style is most appropriate and effective. 

The history of the American West course is a good example of the 
ways that discourse community goals and values can change over time. It 
wasn't that long ago that American historians who wrote about the West 
operated on the philosophy of “manifest destiny.” Most early historians of 
the American West assumed that the American colonizers had the right to 
take land from indigenous tribes—that it was the white European's “des- 
tiny” to colonize the American West. The evidence early historians used 
in their writing and the ways they interpreted that evidence relied on the 
perspectives of the “settlers,” and the perspectives of the indigenous peo- 
ple were ignored by historians. The concept of manifest destiny has been 
strongly critiqued by modern historians, and one of the primary goals of 
most modern historians who write about the American West is to recover 
the perspectives and stories of the indigenous peoples as well as to continue 
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to work for social justice for Native Americans by showing how historical 
injustices continue in different forms to the present day. Native Ameri- 
can historians are now retelling history from the perspective of indigenous 
people, using indigenous research methods that are often much differ- 
ent than the traditional research methods of historians of the American 
West. Discourse community norms can silence and marginalize people, 
but discourse communities can also be transformed by new members who 
challenge the goals and assumptions and research methods and genre con- 
ventions of the community. 


DiscouRSE COMMUNITIES FROM SCHOOL 
TO WORK AND BEYOND 


Understanding what a discourse community is and the ways that genres 
perform social actions in discourse communities can help you better un- 
derstand where your college teachers are coming from in their writing as- 
signments and also help you understand why there are different writing 
expectations and genres for different classes in different fields. Researchers 
who study college writing have discovered that most students struggle with 
writing when they first enter the discourse community of their chosen ma- 
jor, just like 1 struggled when 1 first joined the acoustic guitar jam group. 
When you graduate college and start your first job, you will probably also 
find yourself struggling a bit with trying to learn the writing conventions 
of the discourse community of your workplace. Knowing how discourse 
communities work will not only help you as you navigate the writing as- 
signed in different general education courses and the specialized writing 
of your chosen major, but it will also help you in your life after college. 
Whether you work as a scientist in a lab or a lawyer for a firm or a nurse 
in a hospital, you will need to become a member of a discourse commu- 
nity. You'll need to learn to communicate effectively using the genres of 
the discourse community of your workplace, and this might mean asking 
questions of more experienced discourse community members, analyzing 
models of the types of genres you're expected to use to communicate, and 
thinking about the most effective style, tone, format, and structure for 
your audience and purpose. Some workplaces have guidelines for how to 
write in the genres of the discourse community, and some workplaces will 
initiate you to their genres by trial and error. But hopefully now that you've 
read this essay, you'll have a better idea of what kinds of questions to ask to 
help you become an effective communicator in a new discourse communi- 
ty. Pl end this essay with a list of questions you can ask yourself whenever 
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you're entering a new discourse community and learning the genres of 
the community: 


1. What are the goals of the discourse community? 

2. What are the most important genres community members use to 
achieve these goals? 

3. Who are the most experienced communicators in the dis- 
course community? 

4, Where can I find models of the kinds of genres used by the dis- 
course community? 

5. Who are the different audiences the discourse community com- 
municates with, and how can I adjust my writing for these differ- 
ent audiences? 

6. What conventions of format, organization, and style does the dis- 
course community value? 

7. What specialized vocabulary (lexis) do I need to know to commu- 
nicate effectively with discourse community insiders? 

8. How does the discourse community make arguments, and what 
types of evidence are valued? 

9. Do the conventions of the discourse community silence any mem- 
bers or force any members to conform to the community in ways 
that make them uncomfortable? 

10. What can 1 add to the discourse community? 
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TEACHER RESOURCES FOR UNDERSTANDING 
DiscoURSE COMMUNITIES BY DAN MELZER 


OVERVIEW AND TEACHING STRATEGIES 


This essay can be taught in conjunction with teaching students about the 
concept of genre and could be paired with Kerry Dirk's essay “Navigating 
Genres” in Writing Spaces, volume 1. I find that it works best to scaffold 
the concept of discourse community by moving students from reflecting 
on the formulaic writing they have learned in the past, like the five-para- 
graph theme or the Shaffer method, to introducing them to the concept 
of genre and how genres are not formulas or formats but forms of social 
action, and then to helping students understand that genres usually op- 
erate within discourse communities. Most of my students are unfamiliar 
with the concept of discourse community, and I find that it is helpful to 
relate this concept to discourse communities students are already members 
of, like online gaming groups, college clubs, or jobs students are working 
or have worked. I sometimes teach the concept of discourse community as 
part of a research project where students investigate the genres and com- 
munication conventions of a discourse community they want to join or 
are already a member of. In this project students conduct primary and sec- 
ondary research and rhetorically analyze examples of the primary genres 
of the discourse community. The primary research might involve doing an 
interview or interviews with discourse community members, conducting a 
survey of discourse community members, or reflecting on participant-ob- 
server research. 

Inevitably, some students have trouble differentiating between a dis- 
course community and a group of people who share similar characteristics. 
Students may assert that “college students” or “Facebook users” or “teenage 
women” are a discourse community. It is useful to apply Swales” criteria to 
broader groups that students imagine are discourse communities and then 
try to narrow down these groups until students have hit upon an actual 
discourse community (for example, narrowing from “Facebook users” to 
the Black Lives Matter Sacramento Facebook group). In the essay, I tried to 
address this issue with specific examples of groups that Swales would not 
classify as a discourse community. 

Teaching students about academic discourse communities is a chal- 
lenging task. Researchers have found that there are broad expectations for 
writing that seem to hold true across academic discourse communities, 
such as the ability to make logical arguments and support those arguments 
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with credible evidence, the ability to use academic vocabulary and write 
in a formal style, and the ability to carefully edit for grammar, syntax, and 
citation format. But research has also shown that not only do different ac- 
ademic fields have vastly different definitions of how arguments are made, 
what counts as evidence, and what genres, styles, and formats are valued, 
but even similar types of courses within the same discipline may have very 
different discourse community expectations depending on the instructor, 
department, and institution. In teaching students about the concept of dis- 
course community, | want students to leave my class understanding that: a) 
there is no such thing as a formula or set of rules for “academic discourse”; 
b) each course in each field of study they take in college will require them 
to write in the context of a different set of discourse community expec- 
tations; and c) discourse communities can both pass down community 
knowledge to new members and sometimes marginalize or silence mem- 
bers. What I hope students take away from reading this essay is a more 
rhetorically sophisticated and flexible sense of the community contexts of 
the writing they do both in and outside of school. 


QUESTIONS 


I. The author begins the essay discussing a discourse community he 
has recently become a member of. Think ofa discourse community 
that you recently joined and describe how it meets Swales” criteria 
for a discourse community. 

2. Choose a college class you've taken or are taking and describe the 
goals and expectations for writing of the discourse community the 
class represents. In small groups, compare the class discourse com- 
munity you described with two of your peers courses. What are 
some of the differences in the goals and expectations for writing? 

3. Using Swales” criteria for a discourse community, consider whether 
the following are discourse communities and why or why not: a) 
students at your college; b) a fraternity or sorority; c) fans of soccer; 
d) a high school debate team. 

4. The author of this essay argues that discourse communities use 
genres for social actions. Consider your major or a field you would 
like to work in after you graduate. What are some of the most 
important genres of that discourse community? In what ways do 
these genres perform social actions for members of the discourse 
community? 
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ACTIVITIES 


The following are activities that can provide scaffolding for a discourse 
community analysis project. To view example student discourse communi- 
ty analysis projects from the first-year composition program that I direct at 
the University of California, Davis, see our online student writing journal 
at fycjournal.ucdavis.edu. 


INTRODUCING THE CONCEPT OF DISCOURSE COMMUNITY 


To introduce students to the concept of discourse community, I like to start 
with discourse communities they can relate to or that they themselves are 
members of. A favorite example for my students is the This American Life 
podcast episode that explores the Instagram habits of teenage girls, which 
can be found at https://www.thisamericanlife.org/573/status-update. Oth- 
er examples students can personally connect to include Facebook groups, 
groups on the popular social media site Reddit, fan clubs of musical artists 
or sports teams, and campus student special interest groups. Once we've 
discussed a few examples of discourse communities they can relate to on a 
personal level, I ask them to list some of the discourse communities they 
belong to and we apply Swales” criteria to a few of these examples as a class. 


GENRE ANALYSIS 


One goal of my discourse community analysis project is to help students 
see the relationships between genres and the broader community contexts 
that genres operate in. However, thinking of writing in terms of genre and 
discourse community is a new approach for most of my students, and 1 
provide them with heuristic questions they can use to analyze the primary 
genres of the discourse community they are focusing on in their projects. 
These questions include: 


1. Who is the audience(s) for the genre, and how does audience shape 
the genre? 

2. What social actions does the genre achieve for the dis- 

course community? 

What are the conventions of the genre? 

4. How much flexibility do authors have to vary the conventions of 


do 


the genre? 
5. Have the conventions of the genre changed over time? In what 
ways and why? 
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6. “To what extent does the genre empower members of the discourse 
community to speak, and to what extent does the genre marginal- 
ize or silence members of the discourse community? 

7. Where can a new discourse community member find models of 
the genre? 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS ABOUT THE DISCOURSE COMMUNITY 


You could choose to have the focus of students” discourse community 
projects be as simple as arguing that the discourse community they chose 
meets Swales' criteria and explaining why. Ifyou want students to dig a lit- 
tle deeper, you can ask them to come up with research questions about the 
discourse community they are analyzing. For example, students can ask 
questions about how the genres of the discourse community achieve the 
goals of the community, or how the writing conventions of the discourse 
community have changed over time and why they have changed, or how 
new members are initiated to the discourse community and the extent to 
which that initiation is effective. Some of my students are used to being 
assigned research papers in school that ask them to take a side on a pro/ 
con issue and develop a simplistic thesis statement that argues for that po- 
sition. In the discourse community analysis project, I push them to think 
of research as more sophisticated than just taking a position and forming 
a simplistic thesis statement. I want them to use primary and secondary 
research to explore complex research questions and decide which aspects of 
their data and their analysis are the most interesting and useful to report 
on in their projects. 
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ê THE EVOLUTION OF IMITATION: 
BUILDING YOUR STYLE 


Craig À. Meyer 


OVERVIEW 


This chapter focuses on incorporating imitation practices into a student's 
writing toolbox. By encouraging students to look more rhetorically at 
writing through imitation, they learn to recognize that language is more 
dynamic, and they can approach writing tasks with more contemplative 
thought instead of as a dreaded task. Through the use of structural and 
contextual imitation, students gain more insight into how sentences create 
meaning, how they can be changed, and how the decision-making process- 
es relate to putting certain writing elements in certain locations for specific 
effects. While this article briefly touches on plagiarism as being distinct 
from imitation, students should recognize that imitation is not mindlessly 
copying, but mindfully understanding the rationale and effect of sentence 
structure, variety, and placement. They also learn how words form mean- 
ing within a sentence and, by extension, paragraphs and the overall paper. 
Imitation helps student writers realize that the more models, authors, and 
examples they can imitate, the more diverse and expressive their writing 
will become. Each time they understand how and why another author's 
sentence does what it does, they can use that insight in their own writing, 
which also increases their confidence. 





hink for a moment on how you have learned most of the things you 
know* Sometimes you learned by reading —perhaps from a text- 
book in history class. Sometimes you learned by doing something, 
like riding a bike. Sometimes you watched someone else and copied their 





* This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommer- 
cial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License (CC BY-NC-ND 4.0) and are subject to the 
Writing Spaces Terms of Use. To view a copy of this license, visit http://creativecommons. 
org/licenses/by-nc-nd/4.0/, email infoçocreativecommons.org, or send a letter to Creative 
Commons, PO Box 1866, Mountain View, CA 94042, USA. To view the Writing Spaces 
Terms of Use, visit http://writingspaces.org/terms-of-use. 
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movements, such as when you learned to write the alphabet. Oftentimes, 
we learn by mimicking or imitating others. Consider how you might catch 
yourself acting like a parent or close loved one—in essence, you are imitat- 
ing that behavior. Your first reaction might be negative: “ don't want to 
imitate anybody!” And I think most people can understand that feeling. 
We want to be original. However, if we can acknowledge how much we 
can learn from other people's writing, then we can incorporate their experi- 
ence and talent into our writing. In other words, we don't need to reinvent 
the wheel. Here, we will learn how to imitate another's writing and adapt it 
to our style, thus enhancing our own style to be more flexible and durable 
across writing tasks. 

Learning by imitation gets a bad reputation even though we do it a lot 
in our lives. Imitation has mistakenly been linked to plagiarism. As you 
know, plagiarism is the copying of another person's work and not credit- 
ing them with it or taking credit for a piece of writing you did not write. 
For example, if you purchase a paper online and turn it in for a grade in a 
class—that's plagiarism. Likewise, if you copy a paragraph from a website 
and don't cite it, that, too, is plagiarism. Imitation is more complex than 
mindlessly copying down someone's words. Think of imitation as having 
a teacher that encourages you to figure out the hows and the whys some- 
thing is the way it is—how to break it down, put it back together, and learn 
from that process to enhance your abilities. 

To help illustrate, consider musicians. They listen to a lot of different 
types of music and each piece they listen to impacts their overall musi- 
cal knowledge and experience. This influences how they create their own 
music. For example, I recall an episode of Star Trek: The Next Generation in 
which Data, the android (one who supposedly cannot create, just imitate; 
in fact, an imitation himself!), plays the violin. Captain Picard is called 
away and misses the concert but gets a recording of it. Later, this scene 
takes place between Picard and Data; they discuss Data's violin playing: 


Picard: The good doctor was kind enough to provide me with a 
recording of your concert. Your performance shows feeling. 


Data: As I have recently reminded others, sir, I have no feeling. 
Picard: It's hard to believe. Your playing is quite beautiful. 


Data: Strictly speaking, sir, it is not my playing. It is a precise im- 
itation of the techniques of Jascha Heifetz and Trenka Bronken. 
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Picard: Is there nothing of Data in what I'm hearing? You see, you 
chose the violinists. Heifetz and Bronken have radically different 
styles, different techniques, and, yet, you combined them success- 
fully. (CEnsigns”) 


Data believes that the imitation and combination of two others is still an 
imitation in the strictest sense; however, as the scene makes clear, Data, by 
combining two “radically different styles,” has created his own style. With- 
out the imitation and interpretation of those two, he could not and would 
not have generated his own style; this is the power of imitation. That cre- 
ation, then, becomes much more than mere imitation; it evolves. The evo- 
lution of prose is no longer an imitation of one, but of the combination of 
many to create your own. Although the scene depicted above refers to only 
two violinists, Data no doubt has heard dozens of violinists. Each one has 
left a mark on Data's performance and thus made his performance unique. 
Therefore, by understanding how others put words together and the style 
or voice of ourselves, we uncover a new set of procedures, styles, and possi- 
bilities, which then cease to be imitation but creation. 

Our goal is not to only use imitation, but to consider it one of the 
tools of learning—a powerful tool, but a tool nonetheless. Yet imitation, as 
one of those tools, is different because it focuses on the improvement and 
empowerment of the writer through mimicry of another's style, voice, or 
pattern—not necessarily their actual words. Some time ago, I was reading 
On Writing Wellby William Zinsser, and I hit a short section on imitation. 
Zinsser believes we must learn by imitation, and although Zinsser was a 
master writer, he continued to be influenced by other writers because all 
writers can continue to grow as writers. Each author a writer takes as an 
influence helps the writer grow and make stronger connections to words 
and phrases. Zinsser gives his take on imitation: 


Never hesitate to imitate another writer. Imitation is part of the 
creative process for anyone learning an art or a craft. Bach and 
Picasso didn't spring full-blown as Bach and Picasso; they needed 
models. This is especially true of writing. Find the best writers in 
the fields that interest you and read their work aloud. Get their 
voice and taste into your car—their attitude toward language. 
Dont worry that by imitating them you'll lose your own voice 
and your own identity. Soon enough you will shed those skins and 
become who you are supposed to become. (235-36) 
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What he acknowledges is that as you gain more experience, you'll de- 
velop more of your own strategies to deal with the numerous problems 
you'll encounter when writing. 

Here's our plan: we are going to look at a few pieces of writing and 
see what is happening so we might adapt it in our writing. We won't be 
copying or simply right-clicking to get a synonym, but learning from the 
style to improve our own. This doesn't mean we won't on occasion use 
some of the same phrases or words, because we will. But in doing so, we 
will be tacitly adjusting our understanding of how words make sentences, 
how sentences make paragraphs, and how paragraphs make papers. As our 
understanding of language interaction grows by looking at more examples, 
our style will become broader. Remember, writing is a continual process. 
We won't ever be perfect and we will need to continue working on our style 
by reading others and seeing how they make words work for them, then 
adapt that experience into our style. 

We are going to consider two types of imitation: structural and con- 
textual. First, structural imitation is mimicking the actual sentence struc- 
ture of an author. We carefully look at how they put the words together 
to generate meaning and how sentences can be shaped to provide certain 
meanings. This form of imitation allows us to increase the variety of sen- 
tences we can utilize. Second, contextual imitation relates more to the style 
of a selected piece. By considering what, where, and why an author choos- 
es to do something, we can understand the effect on the reader and why 
that choice was made. Here, we discuss both because both will add to our 
writing toolbox. Remember, our goal is to learn from other authors as we 
continue to improve our own writing and build confidence in our ability 
to handle writing tasks. 


STRUCTURAL ÍMITATION 


Let's take a look at structural imitation. A writer creates a sentence such as, 
The windowpane protects me from the brutal world and its dangers. Obvious- 
ly, ifyou were not the writer, but copy that sentence exactly —it will never 
be your sentence. It will be the original author's sentence. Its generation 
or its reality was brought forth by that person. However, by imitating the 
structure, the impression of the sentence, we learn to imitate a slice of its 
original usefulness; it is this use that carries over into structural imitation, 
such as, The explorer guided me away from the cliff's edge and certain death. 
Even though I created both sentences, they are not identical. Yes, they 
have some of the same structures. Yet, the second sentence, even with my 
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attempt to make them equal, is not the same. Imitation, then, in its purest 
form, is a new creation from an old model. 

To help illustrate imitative sentence structure, let's look at some sen- 
tences below. You can also pick sentences from your favorite authors and 
imitate them for more practice. 


<Model> Writing with real voice has the power to make you pay 
attention and understand —the words go deep. (Elbow 299) 
<Imitation> Movies with great actors have the influence to make 
us believe and take part—the drama becomes real. 

<Model> I stared at the speaker in mute astonishment. (Poe 154) 
<Imitation> 1 smiled at my girlfriend in silent acceptance. 
<Model> In autumn, oak and maple and birch set up a blaze of col- 
or that flamed and flickered across a backdrop of pines. (Carson 1) 
<Imitation> On stage, strings and woodwinds and drums created 
a harmony of sound that filled and floated through the auditorium 
into the recesses of my ears. 


In looking at these sentences, we probably notice patterns. Patterns are par- 
ticularly useful and have been used to help many students. In their writing 
textbook, They Say/I Say: The Moves that Matter in Academic Writing, Ger- 
ald Graff and Cathy Birkenstein provide what they call “templates” that 
give us a number of these patterns. You can use these templates too, and, as 
you gain more experience, you can adjust them to fit your own style. Below 
are several examples from Graff and Birkenstein: 


* While I understand the impulse to » my own view 


E . (309) 

* Although X does not say so directly, she apparently assumes that 
= su - (311) 

* Xclaimsthat - GU) 


* The essence of X's argument is that 


* By focusing on , X overlooks the deeper problem of 


e Xsurely is rightabout. 
aware, recent studies have shown that. 

* Although 1 agree with X up to a point, I cannot accept his overall 
conclusion that. - 315) 


* Yet some readers may challenge the view that. 
* My discussion of X is in fact addressing the larger matter of 
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These templates are more academic in nature than the earlier ones, and 
as you become more comfortable writing academic prose, you can adapt 
these to serve you better and more in your style and voice. For example, if 
I imitate the last template, but make it more in my voice, 1 might write, 
“This paper's discussion of X's argument focuses on the larger issue of 
E Ss & Its not a copy of the template, but you can see how it, more 
or less, leads us in the same direction. The point is other sentences give us 
a foundation on which to build. 

These types of exercises drive us to explore how words work together 
and form a sentence and how that sentence works to create meaning. Sha- 
ron Crowley and Debra Hawhee, in Ancient Rhetorics for Contemporary 
Students, write that “imitation exercises ask you to try new approaches 
and to innovate within those approaches” (29). Indeed, imitation becomes 
innovation. One does not build star-shaped houses; they typically build 
square-shaped ones, partly because there is an abundance of models to 
mimic and they seem to be the most functional, but that doesn't mean they 
are all the same. 


CONTEXTUAL IMITATION 


Lets move to the other type of imitation. Contextual imitation focuses 
on the meaning and the many interpretations of that meaning. What a 
sentence's meaning is can be written several different ways. As we will 
see in the following example, every variation of a sentence can create new 
understandings and lead us into new directions. Take Desiderius Erasmus, 
who was a teacher in the 1500s. He provided his students with a simple 
sentence: Your letter pleased me greatly. Simple enough, right? How many 
different ways do you think you could rewrite that sentence? 

Five? Ten? Thirty? 

Erasmus generated 195! Some of his examples include: 


* Your letter heaped joy upon me. 

* After your note was handed to me, my spirit quite bubbled over 
with joy. 

* I conceived a wonderful delight from your pages. 

All else is utterly repellent compared to your letter. 

* Atthe sight of your letter the frown fled from my minds brow. 

How delighted I was to read your letter! 

* The happiness occasioned by your communication is greater than 
Ican describe. 
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* I never set eyes on anything more gladly than your letter. 
* Like clover to the bee, willow leaves to goats, honey to the bear, 
even so are your letter to me. 


* Your epistle exudes nothing but joy. (Collected Works 349-353) 


Each one of these examples is a variation of that original sentence; the 
context is what we are imitating. Certainly, we can assume that some of 
these might be unclear or even painful to read, but we can also assume that 
the context of how each one can be read is also slightly different. Erasmus 
is taking the original sentence and working through nearly two hundred 
variations, and in doing so, another sentence presents itself that can be 
used as a slight variation from the original. As we consider these samples, 
we see that the length is different, the verbs are different, even the term 
for letter varies. These variations provide more nuance and insight into the 
meaning of each one—even though, basically, they mean the same thing. 
By practicing this type of exercise, we flex our sentence-making muscles. 

The other aspects of contextual imitation refer to the where and why 
authors make certain decisions in a piece of writing. To help explain some 
of this rationale, Donna Gorrell, who also champions the use of imitation, 
illustrates how those that use imitation are speeding up the process of learn- 
ing. She explains that it demonstrates how other writers, when encounter- 
ing a similar textual concern, find a way to solve the problem (Gorrell 55). 
In this way, instead of the tedious and time-consuming “[trial-and-error 
writing,” we see how others handle a writing problem (Gorrell 55). 

In what follows (see figure 1), we have an excerpt from a short creative 
nonfiction piece. As we look at the piece, focus on where the author is de- 
ciding to do certain things—the comments along the side offer some guid- 
ance to help us along. He is describing a baseball game during, what we 
learn is, a critical moment: the last inning, the author's team is up by one 
run, and he's the catcher. We pick up the action with an intimidating and 
athletic player on first base—called by the author “big boy” —and a batter 
having let pass two pitches: 
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This mewest atics mens albcust very mare medi Iebal wonlo a Lomeesvilho Shuggce as hurs humeals Every 
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Fig. 1. Image of essay with marginal comments explaining some of the writer's 
rhetorical choices. Source: Craig A. Meyer, “Finding My Team.” 


This author, as we see by the comments on the right, decided to create 
almost a mini story at the end of each paragraph. This is a powerful tech- 
nique (and one you can imitate). Think of it like this: imagine going to a 
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movie that is two hours long. The first 110 minutes are horrible. You con- 
sider walking out but your friend insists that you stay, and she has the car 
keys. So you stay and suffer. But the last ten minutes feature the best piece 
of cinematography you've ever witnessed; it's exciting—these ten minutes 
of the movie bring everything together and ends with an unforeseen twist 
that you find brilliant and unforgettable. 

As you're walking out to the car, someone asks, “So, what did you think 
ofit?”” What might you say? Still charged by the ending, maybe you explain 
how great it was, even though most of the movie was rubbish—the end- 
ing leaves the impression. In this baseball piece, the author wants to give 
us an impression at the end of each paragraph, and while you may not re- 
member the details of the paragraph, you probably remember those short, 
powerful sentences at the end. That's the power of a strong ending. This 
technique of ending paragraphs with short, powerful sentences has just 
been added to your toolbox—you can imitate the technique to enhance 
your own writing. 

In studying several authors or samples, we learn from each one's 
strengths and weaknesses. Imitation is more than just copying down a 
selection of writing —it's digging into the prose, pulling it apart, and un- 
derstanding why it works the way that it does. More importantly, other 
scholars teach us how they write, how they combine words, phrases, para- 
graphs, and how they handle the writing problems they encounter. Then, 
we practice and transfer that understanding to our own prose. These ex- 
ercises do not take over our writing; they become part of it and make it 
stronger. Just like Data, we can take radically different styles to develop 
our own style. The learning process derived from imitation takes time and 
dedication. Like many things, the process becomes easier with practice and 
persistence. Take the Erasmus example again; imagine writing a hundred 
different ways of telling someone you enjoyed their letter. Of course, that 
would take time and really focusing on the task at hand —it would not be 
easy. Yet, with each attempt to create a new version, something changes in 
us constructing it, and in that process, we stretch a little more outside the 
confines of the original sentence. It is this stretching where imitative learn- 
ing takes place and it is how we grow as writers. 
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TEACHER RESOURCES FOR THE 
EvOLUTION OF IMITATION: BUILDING 
Your STYLE BY CRAIG À. MEYER 


OVERVIEW AND TEACHING STRATEGIES 


Authors have used imitation for centuries as a tool to improve their writ- 
ing. This chapter focuses on using imitation to encourage students to look 
more closely at readings and learn to better explain how specific words, 
sentence structures, and sentence placement affects reading, which trans- 
fers over to how students write. As students practice imitation, they are 
gaining vital experience in flexing their sentence-making muscles and try- 
ing out various placements of prose that will improve their own writing. 
Through doing these, they come to realize that writing is more dynamic 
and allows for their own voice and style to come out. 

While this chapter could be used at any time during a first-year com- 
position (FYC) course, the earlier it is used, 1 think, the more practical 
use students will take away from it. To better engage students, ask them 
to bring in a favorite book or an academic article they thought was well 
written. These writings can easily be incorporated into the discussion of 
this chapter. Students can use them to practice imitation, which can then 
easily lead into a meaningful discussion about the differences between pla- 
giarism and imitation. Near the end of the lesson, encourage students to 
discuss what they learned and how imitating an author's style will aid them 
in their own writing, while not sacrificing their own voice and style. The 
chapter also provides imitation exercises for students to do either as a class, 
in small groups, or on their own. 


DiscussION QUESTIONS 


1. In what ways can imitation help improve your writing? 

2. How is imitation different than plagiarism? 

3. Name a few authors you've read. Describe their style as best you 
can. Then, go look and see how accurate you were. Then, look 
carefully at their style. Write down some examples of how you may 
be able to imitate the writing through structural and contextual 
ways of imitation. 

4. Compare one assignment with other class members, pick out sim- 
ilar sentence structures or ways of explaining information. Discuss 
the patterns and why they are similar. What do you think led to 
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this similarity? How are the sentence patterns operating to drive 
the paragraph? The essay? 

As a group, create a sentence (like Erasmus's) and generate as many 
possible variations. How are the variations similar? Different? What 
are the advantages in being able to present a sentence or group of 
sentences in many different ways? 

As a group or a class, what other techniques could you learn from 
or imitate from the baseball selection? 
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9 CONSTRUCTING SCHOLARLY ETHOS 
IN THE WRITING CLASSROOM 


Kathleen J. Ryan 


OVERVIEW 


This essay offers a more robust definition of ethos than the typical defini- 
tion of credibility to teach students more about ethos. I define ethos as the 
strategic positioning of the rhetor in relationship to the audience and/or 
community and then discuss four interrelated parts of ethos that can help 
students construct their scholarly ethos more effectively. The four parts— 
name your identity, commit to being a responsible writer, bridge gaps be- 
tween the writer and readers, and locate your perspective—all emphasize 
ethos as social, relational, and dynamic. The chapter focuses on using these 
parts of ethos as interrelated heuristics to help students understand and 
develop their ethos across a range of writing situations. 





Take a minute and imagine yourself doing each of the following:* 


* Meeting your significant other's parents for the first time and decid- 
ing what to wear and what to say to make a good first impression. 

* Interviewing for a job and trying to frame your prior job experience 
and demonstrate your work ethic to persuade the interviewer to 
hire you for a job you either really want or really need. 

* Applying for a university scholarship and trying to persuade the 
committee members in a letter that your academic record and fu- 
ture plans make you the most deserving scholarship applicant. 


In each of these scenarios, you have to make decisions about how to present 
yourself well to others by choosing what aspects of your life, work, and 
academic experiences to share to make yourself appear likeable, hirable, or 





* This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommer- 
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deserving of a scholarship. In a sense, you're changing the face you show 
the world —emphasizing different aspects of who you are, what you know, 
what you've experienced, and what you believe— to best meet these dif- 
ferent challenges. You're selecting what to say and how to say it. In each of 
these scenarios, you might share what you're majoring in, but you'll talk 
about it differently. For instance, you probably won't tell your partner's 
parents what your GPA is, but you may have to include it in your scholar- 
ship application letter, or it may come up in your job interview, especially if 
the job pertains, even loosely, to your major. You're likely to dress formally 
for a job interview in an office setting, but less so for one where you'll be 
doing landscaping or firefighting. When meeting your significant other's 
parents, you may want to look attractive, but probably not provocative. 
You're not lying about who you are and what you've done, but you are 
emphasizing different aspects of your character, abilities, and experiences 
to best suit the situation. 

You may not realize it, but you're thinking about ethos when you're 
making these decisions. Ethos often gets defined as good character, cred- 
ibility, and believability—concepts you may have encountered in a high 
school writing or literature class. And while these words and the scenar- 
ios above offer a pretty good start at defining ethos, figuring out how to 
achieve these qualities in a written text can be challenging, particularly 
when you're negotiating college writing expectations. This essay offers you 
a more robust definition of ethos, as well as specific strategies for con- 
structing ethos as a part of your writing process. More specifically, Pl in- 
troduce you to a definition of ethos that focuses on how the relationships 
you make with readers in different writing circumstances matter. I define 
ethos as the strategic positioning of the rhetor in relationship to the audience 
and/or community. I use “strategic positioning” to indicate the way you're 
making deliberate decisions or taking specific stances in relation to others. 
I use the words “audience” and “community” to invite you to consider the 
different relationships you might cultivate with readers. You might imag- 
ine yourself writing to an audience when writing a research proposal you 
want approved or you might feel like you're writing up to readers who 
know more than you about your subject, but you're always writing within 
the context of a community, whether its your actual classmates or an in- 
voked community of writers or perhaps people with a shared interest in an 
issue or topic. I invite you to use this definition to help you make decisions 
to best help readers adopt or entertain your purpose more readily. 

At the outset, 1 also want to make two additional points clear, and 
I turn to Jimmie Killingsworth's scholarship in rhetoric to help me. He 
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writes, “The author's position is not simply a personal account of himself 
or herself. The author is a complex individual who selectively reveals (or 
creates—or conceals) aspects of character pertinent to the rhetorical work 
required at the moment” (27). 

First, ethos is a construction; that is, ethos is not a representation of 
your whole self for readers, but a chosen or selected version of a self or 
persona fitting for that writing occasion. Second, a writer changes how 
they construct their ethos —what they “reveal,)” “create” or “conceal? to fit 
different writing situations. These two points imply you have the ability to 
learn to make decisions about how to present aspects of your writerly self 
to others, much as you might in the circumstances I asked you to think 
about in the opening of this essay. 1 want to help you understand and use 
that power better. 

Below, I explain in greater detail what it means to define ethos as a 
positioning of the writer in relationship to audiences or within commu- 
nities through your writing. You'll see this definition has four interrelated 
dimensions: the writer names their identity, commits to being a responsible 
writer, seeks to bridge gaps between the writer and readers” values or assert 
shared values, and locates their perspective in space and place. Becoming 
familiar with these four interrelated parts of ethos can help you better 
understand what it means to construct your ethos effectively. Pve learned 
from working with my own students that if you have a more robust defi- 
nition of ethos and more strategies for constructing your ethos in scholarly 
texts, you'Il be able to understand and use this concept better, and even feel 
more connected to the writing you're doing and thus be more successful in 
your writing assignments. 


NAMING YOUR IDENTITY 


Naming your identity doesn't mean trying to account for your whole iden- 
tity in any given writing assignment, since you're crafting what we might 
call a version of yourself on the page. It does mean offering details about 
relevant racial, ethnic, political, class, gender, and age (and so on) identi- 
fications and affiliations, like your membership in an organization, sport, 
religion or academic status (year, major, specific coursework) in your text. 
How do you know what is relevant? When one or more of the ways you 
identify yourself socially or you affiliate yourself with a group or princi- 
ple pertaining to your topic, your purpose, or your relationship with your 
audience. Typically, its most effective to highlight ways you identify with 
your readers and ways they can likewise identify with you, pointing out the 
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ways you and your readers share similarities via what's called consubstan- 
tiality or identification. For example, one of my former students identified 
herself as a native of Libby, Montana, in the context of a research paper 
on the asbestos poisoning in her hometown; she used this aspect of her 
identity to give weight to her argument because she has firsthand familial 
anecdotes regarding asbestos-related cancers in addition to her researched 
evidence. 

Here's an extended example to give you an idea of what naming your 
identity might look like in writing. One of my former students, Molly Wil- 
liams, recently introduced me to an issue with wild horses in the western 
United States in her essay “America's Wild Horse Problem.” As I learned 
from Molly, while the 1971 Wild Free Roaming Horses and Burros Act al- 
lows wild horses and burros to roam freely on public lands, the U.S. Bureau 
of Land Management rounds up wild horses by helicopter to control their 
population. They adopt them out, auction them off, or slaughter them 
largely because ranchers who want to graze their cattle on the same land 
view the wild horses as competition for food. The ranchers have a more 
powerful voice than those who might speak for the wild horses and burros. 
Molly wrote an analysis paper about this issue, focusing on an image that 
shows some of the violence and stress horses face in these round ups. In 
the paper, Molly didn't mention the particular commitment or identifica- 
tion she has with the issue, but she did write me this note at the end of her 
paper: “This is a topic of interest close to my heart because I am a lifelong 
equestrian and have been long immersed in the many facets of the horse 
world. I am also the proud adopter of two Little Owyhee mustangs.” In 
these two sentences, Molly identifies herself as a “lifelong equestrian” and 
someone who has adopted two wild horses. That is, she names a particular 
identity and a personal commitment relevant to the public issue she wrote 
about. When you're encouraged to think about naming your identity in 
writing, you no longer need to present yourself as if you're unbiased or un- 
interested in your scholarly writing; instead, you get to name your identity 
to help readers understand your perspective more, and you get to express 
your passion about a topic or issue. 

If Molly wanted to keep working on the paper, Td suggest she bring 
those sentences into it to appeal to readers who might also be part of the 
horse community and signal her knowledge and experience for those of 
us who aren't. For example, in her conclusion she writes, “This seemingly 
dramatic photo represents a reality in our nation today.” This would be 
a good place for her name her identity in relationship to this “reality” by 
bringing in the two sentences above, or some version of them. She might 
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write something like this: “This seemingly dramatic photo represents a re- 
ality in our nation today, and it is a reality | know well as a lifelong eques- 
trian who has adopted two Little Owyhee mustangs.” You don't have to 
put sentences like these only in your conclusion. In her second and third 
paragraphs Molly lays out the different groups—preservationists, animal 
rights activists, and ranchers—who have a particular stake in the issue of 
wild horses grazing on public lands. Naming her identity when she is iden- 
tifying the stakeholders in this issue is a good idea; doing so allows her to 
show her relationship to them. 

Sometimes students struggle to feel a sense of authority when writing 
for professors because the identity of student seems to hold less credibility 
than the identity of teacher. When I ask my students to write about their 
identities and the challenges they feel in regard to them, they often write 
about how being a student or being young deauthorizes them. As a result, 
they have a hard time confidently contributing to conversations on issues 
they care about since some people, including their teachers, friends, and 
family, sometimes assume they don't know enough about a given topic be- 
cause they are young or still students. A slightly different way, then, to read 
Molly naming her identity as a “lifelong equestrian” is that she is asserting 
a particular expertise in relationship to her topic. Here is an opportunity 
for Molly to present herself as an experienced equestrian and adopter of 
wild horses in a situation where she's not an expert writer. That way read- 
ers are aware of her special knowledge and identification and read with 
increased respect for both her passion and knowledge. Likewise, if you're 
majoring in environmental studies and writing an essay about the status 
of wolves as an endangered species in Idaho or Montana in your writing 
class, then specifically naming your identity as an environmental studies 
student can help you build your ethos when your readers lack this special- 
ized background. 1 often tell students that including a phrase like, “As a 
scholar in environmental studies, I argue...” is a simple way for them to 
indicate their special knowledge and commitment to a topic and increase 
their ethos as knowers. 

Its important to note, however, that, as Nedra Reynolds writes, “Un- 
chosen characteristics—such as skin color and social status —limit an au- 
dience's perception of a rhetor's ethos,” so you do want to be careful about 
what you choose to reveal to readers (325). Once you tell readers you're an 
equestrian or an environmental studies student, they have expectations of 
you as a result. They may judge your claims and evidence in relationship 
to their own knowledge of the topic, especially if some of your readers turn 
out to have more expertise on the subject matter or identify as say, a cattle 
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rancher and have a different perspective on grazing rights on public lands, 
or even the status of wolves. You raise the stakes when you claim your iden- 
tity because you invite others to do the same. But that's okay, because we, 
your teachers, want you to care about what you write about and write with 
commitment. It's part of the power and responsibility of being a writer. 

While these two examples are chosen characteristics, naming uncho- 
sen ones also shapes how others relate to you. You know this from living 
in the world in your visible, observable bodies —big or small, short or tall, 
black or brown or white. For example, writing explicitly as a member of a 
marginalized group, whether as a woman, a Native man, a sex worker, or 
a trans person, makes you potentially more vulnerable to attack by read- 
ers—not necessarily for the content of your writing or the validity of your 
arguments, but simply because of beliefs and assumptions some readers 
may project onto you. It's useful to consider how much you want to dis- 
close about yourself in writing to encourage people to listen to you and to 
protect yourself. Of course, if you are writing to an audience who's very 
different from you in, for instance, religion or race, it's useful to recognize 
those differences if only to yourself because doing so will shape how you 
invent and develop your argument. In some contexts, audiences or com- 
munities might be more disposed to read a text where you share relevant 
aspects of your identity than others because they share or value those char- 
acterístics and perspectives, too. Likewise, naming your sexual orientation 
and/or race can also be an empowering way of naming your identity in 
order to claim the importance of your particular experiences. When shar- 
ing your writing with classmates, they can see some visible evidence of 
your identity through your body, or they might know about your interests 
as a peer, but as a writer whose readers are removed from your immediate 
context, you get to think carefully about the identities you name as a way 
to help you create relationships with readers, to create a scholarly ethos. 
Ultimately, naming some aspect of your identity can be a both a powerful 
and vulnerable move. 


BEING RESPONSIBLE 


Naming an aspect of your identity to readers may well, as I've suggested, 
encourage you to claim responsibility for that perspective. Ethos, Reynolds 
writes, is “a way of claiming and taking responsibility for our positions in 
the world, for the ways we see, for the places from which we speak” (336-7). 
I love this quotation because it teaches us that we are answerable for what 
we write, for the positions we take in arguments and for the stories and 
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reflections we share in personal essays. You must strive to be a responsible 
knower, holding yourself accountable (as your readers will) for what you 
know, what you write, and how you write about it. Doing so will reinforce 
the power of offering your written perspective. A writer can persuade oth- 
ers to consider new perspectives or better understand where they're coming 
from, so you want to make sure you do this work thoughtfully. Did you 
notice, in the example above, that if Molly names her commitment to wild 
horses and her position in the paper, she assumes a responsibility for that 
position that goes beyond her paper? When I wrote that Molly raises the 
stakes in her relationship to readers if she brings those sentences about be- 
ing an equestrian and owner of wild horses into the paper, I mean that she's 
accepting this responsibility in a writerly context. In naming her identity 
as an equestrian and owner of two wild horses, she is also claiming her 
responsibility as a wild horse advocate. 

In addition to being responsible for what you argue, being responsible 
also means not being arrogant or oppositional in expressing your beliefs 
and composing arguments, but rather treating your readers with respect 
and compassion: “Aristotle defined ... good will as “friendly feeling to- 
wards anyone as wishing for him what you believe to be good things, not 
for your own sake but for his” (Pittman 44). Having good will doesn't 
mean agreeing with perspectives you disagree with. It means disagreeing 
respectfully and knowledgably, not, for example, using logical fallacies like 
ad hominem appeals that make personal attacks on others or simply attack- 
ing others” perspectives with the kind of derision we see so often on social 
media. Molly shows her respect towards ranchers in her paper by acknowl- 
edging their concerns: “Mustangs are costing ranchers money and hinder- 
ing industry growth” Had Molly made a sweeping generalization about 
all ranchers deliberately harming wild horses and burros, or even ignored 
why ranchers see the wild mustangs as competition in her paper, she might 
have alienated this audience, including classmates who grew up on ranches 
with wild horse populations nearby, and would have shown readers a lack 
of awareness of the multiple perspectives on this issue. In other words, lots 
of strategies your teacher can share with you about making sound argu- 
ments help you be responsible towards potential readers and towards the 
issue at hand. 

This past semester my students and 1 discussed a term that is relevant 
here: intellectual humility. Intellectual humility, according to science re- 
porter Brian Resnick, invites us “to be thoughtful in choosing our con- 
victions, be open to adjusting them, seek out their flaws, and never stop 
being curious about why we believe what we believe” (Resnick). Practic- 
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ing intellectual humility describes a way to be ethically responsible as a 
writer and researcher. It invites you to interrogate your blind spots, do 
research to test your ideas and claims, but also think about how you write 
up that research. This kind of commitment extends to working honorably 
with sources, particularly being accurate with the evidence you use. Teach- 
ers dwell on the proper use of citations in texts and in works cited pages 
because citing, paraphrasing, and summarizing sources accurately are all 
ways of demonstrating you're a responsible writer when it comes to rep- 
resenting and talking about your source material. Developing a scholarly 
ethos entails recognizing the values of the academic community and en- 
gaging them as a writer. You're showing you take your responsibilities as a 
thinker and writer seriously. Being responsible means working to research 
and argue about issues you care about, like wild horses, with care and at- 
tention towards what you write and how you write it. 


BRIDGING GAPS BETWEEN WRITER AND READERS 


When you are deciding how to name your identity and commitments and 
demonstrating your responsibility in an essay, you are considering the re- 
lationship between yourself as a writer and your readers—the audiences 
you write to and the communities in which you engage as a writer. When 
you start to write a paper, there often seems to be quite a gap between your 
aims as a writer and the real or imagined readers of your paper, whether 
your audience is your classmates, teacher, other members of your campus 
community, or some other group of people. Thinking about your schol- 
arly ethos is a way to help bridge the gaps in beliefs, values, and identities 
between yourself and your readers to help you be more persuasive. For 
example, if you're writing an op-ed to propose your campus community 
support a proposed smoking ban on campus grounds, you need to try to 
move readers” opinions and actions to be more in line with the position 
you advocate. And whether you claim the identity of former smoker, the 
grandchild of a tobacco farmer, or a nonsmoker who wants to avoid the 
dangers of secondhand smoke, you are claiming a relationship to your text 
and building a relationship with your readers. 

Let's look more closely at how you might bridge this gap between writ- 
ers and readers using the example of writing an op-ed to argue for a smok- 
ing ban on your campus. My campus instituted a smoking ban a few years 
ago, and it was a subject of classroom debate at the time. Once you have 
determined your position and purpose, you can think about the audience 
for your paper and your relationship to that audience. Who is your audi- 
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ence? What do they likely know and value about your issue? The audience 
may be your classmates or, ifyou want to publish your op-ed in your school 
paper, you might expand your audience to include students more generally, 
staff, faculty, and administrators in order to reflect the campus communi- 
ty more broadly. You might invoke a wider readership of students for your 
op-ed even if you do not publish your work in the school paper. Doing so 
invites you to think about the different identities of the student body and 
their diverse experiences, from residential to commuter status, or to their 
place of origin, which may include regions in the U.S. where tobacco is 
grown or other countries where smoking is more culturally acceptable. If 
you're thinking about the entire student body, chances are some of your 
classmates are smokers, and so you need to think about why, with all that 
we know about the health risks of smoking and secondhand smoke, peo- 
ple still smoke. What social issues or factors are in play for these smokers? 
What health risks might they be underestimating? Questions like these 
invite you to consider what roles your potential readers might play in how 
you select and shape the content of your op-ed as you think through their 
potential identities, values, and experiences. 

In this analysis of potential audience members, Tita French Baum- 
lin recommends you keep in mind that “ethos necessarily shapes itself in 
accordance with dominant ideologies” (231). In other words, commonly 
shared values in your campus community inform what values are at play 
for your potential audience members and whether the values you hold in 
writing in support of a ban will be easily accepted or significantly resisted 
by readers. Understanding the relationship between your values and your 
audiences' values gives you good information you can use to build con- 
nections between yourself and your readers in order to encourage them to 
listen carefully to your position. This kind of analytical work helps you de- 
termine possible relationships you might make with readers; for instance, 
ifyou're writing as a former smoker who understands the allure ofsmoking 
socially, what kind of rapport can you build with peers who smoke or vape 
and might be against such a ban based on values you once shared with 
them? Or, if you're a nonsmoker, how do you show your readers who are 
smokers that you're attentive to their perspectives, experiences, and val- 
ues? On many campuses, international students tend to make up a signif- 
icant percentage of smokers since their cultures may stigmatize smoking 
less; whether you're writing as a former smoker, smoker, or non-smoker, 
how you name your ethnic identity and your stance may then discourage 
or encourage some of your readers” willingness to be persuaded due to 
their cultural identifications. Additionally, many people say they smoke 
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to reduce stress, so how might you talk about the value of reducing stress 
in relationship to not smoking on campus? As you can see, naming your 
identity and claiming your responsibility towards an issue requires you to 
think carefully about the metaphorical distances between you and your 
various readers, the values you may or may not share, and how you'll work 
to bridge those distances. 


LOCATING YOUR PERSPECTIVE 


As the opening scenarios imply, you're always making decisions about how 
to construct your ethos in context, in spaces and places. Think also of 
Molly constructing her ethos as an equestrian in the context of the wild 
horse problem in the western United States, or how you might construct 
your ethos in taking a position on smoking bans, or even the feasibility 
of enforcing them, on your particular campus. Not only are the gaps in 
values, experiences, and knowledge between writers and readers metaphor- 
ical spaces, but identities and affiliations are also kinds of bodily spaces 
and locations you occupy. They are places you “stand” and positions you 
“hold” For example, as a white woman, my gender and whiteness are so- 
cial positions I hold that inform my worldview, and the fact that I live in 
southwestern Montana also shapes my perspectives and interests. This may 
be evident to you in the examples I choose to share, which tend to focus on 
issues at stake in my southwestern Montana community. Rita Applegarth 
writes that in this way, “place itself offers a crucial resource that rhetors can 
use strategically to signal their participation in particular communities” 
(49). “Place” can refer to metaphorical relationships, individual positions, 
and geographical locations. When you construct your ethos, you locate 
yourself, your perspective, and your relationship to readers in the text; your 
text is a place where you and your audience or community come together. 
Michael Hyde describes the idea of a text as a meeting ground this way: 
you “invite others into a place where they can dwell and feel at home while 
thinking about and discussing the truth of some matter that the rhetor/ 
architect has already attempted to disclose and show forth” (xxi). Texts — 
paper or electronic—are places where writers and readers meet, and, in the 
process of constructing your ethos, you're trying to help readers feel wel- 
come in your text. In other words, you want them to feel willing to keep 
reading and learning from your writing. Naming your identity, claiming 
your responsibility, and trying to bridge gaps between you and your read- 
ers are all ways of trying to engage generously with your readers. 
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Genres can also be understood as places, and writing well in a partic- 
ular genre also helps your readers feel comfortable in your text and with 
your ideas. Applegarth goes on to say that genres, quite simply “...[are] 
places where rhetors invent, communicate, and act” (44). Just as being in 
specific, physical places, like a studio or a writing classoom, help you 
know how to dress and behave, knowing what genre you're writing also 
cues you to ways to present yourself and craft your ethos and also teaches 
your audience about what they might expect about your text and gives 
them cues about how to engage your ideas. Knowing the form of a text 
helps us understand where we are and thus what some of the expectation 
for that form include. This is why we know that a line of sympathy cards 
that includes jokes about the deceased wouldn't be a very good marketing 
strategy. The jokes would disrupt the expectation of sympathy cards as a 
site for expressing condolences. 

As a writer, you can learn about a particular genre by collecting exam- 
ples and describing and analyzing the patterns you see. Doing this helps 
you understand what kinds of expectations the genre sets up between you 
and your readers. Let me give you an example based on a fairly common 
first year writing assignment: a review of a movie, an event, or a product. 
Last year one of my students, Jake Purlee, had an internship at Stone Gla- 
cier, a local backcountry hunting gear company, and he was thrilled to get 
this opportunity because he's an avid outdoorsman. As a writing major, 
he has written extensively about his experiences and ethics as a hunter, 
especially a bow hunter, regularly naming this identity and exploring and 
studying hunting ethics in a variety of projects. As Stone Glacier's public 
relations intern, Jake wrote press releases for new products, but let's flip 
that to think about how writing a product review can help you think more 
about genre as a location, or place, that helps you construct your ethos. As 
you may know from researching possible purchases or even writing your 
own, product reviews include criteria for judging the product as well as 
reasons to explain your evaluation ofit. Personal experience and even com- 
parison to similar products often form the content of the review. If you're 
writing a product review of a specific multi-day expedition pack intended 
for hunters who hunt on foot in the backcountry, then you need to con- 
sider what evaluative criteria matters, like comfort, design, and quality of 
materials. You need to be comfortable in and confident about your gear if 
you're ten miles in the backcountry scrambling up a scree field in the snow, 
hunting deer, elk, or sheep, and hoping to carry out some meat for your 
freezer. In this genre, mentioning your personal experience with the prod- 
uct signals your knowledge of and investment in the activity the product is 
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used for. You might mention your own experiences wearing the particular 
pack for a multi-day expedition as a way to describe its excellent design 
that allows for quick access to your rifle, spotting scope, and tripod, or its 
comfort even when carrying heavy loads, like when you hiked out with a 
mule deer last fall. 

A reader's expectation, then, of a product review is that you know that 
you need criteria and reasons for your evaluation of the product, but also 
that you can talk about the product with some authority as someone who 
has used it. As someone who isn't a hunter, I could probably write a pass- 
able review of this kind of pack because I know the genre well and because 
Ican at least draw on my experiences with backcountry camping. Howev- 
er, Jake would do a better job, once he has successfully studied the genre in 
the ways I describe above, for a few reasons: he has a lifetime of experiences 
hunting in the backcountry, using different brands of packs, and making 
decisions about the best gear for his needs. He intimately knows the kind 
of weather, terrain, endurance, and skills needed to hunt with a rifle or 
bow in the backcountry, so he knows what he needs from his equipment. 
He personally knows the criteria hunters would use to judge a pack as 
well as the language they'd use to evaluate one, because he is one. That 
is, the genre teaches him what kind of content—criteria, reasons, evalu- 
ation—matters for a product review, while his own experiences help him 
determine what those specific criteria and reasons for liking or disliking 
a specific multi-day pack are. The genre therefore helps him locate and 
draw from his experiences in a particular way, quite different from what 
he might write in a press release or essay about a particular elk hunting 
experience. While the backpack might figure into a personal essay about 
a hunting experience as a detail, its quality takes center stage in the prod- 
uct review. 

Taken together, these four interrelated aspects of ethos construction— 
where the writer names their identity, commits to being a responsible 
rhetor, seeks to bridge gaps between the writer and readers, and locates 
their perspective in space and place—constitute a robust definition of 
ethos. While this definition of ethos as a positioning of the writer includes 
the more familiar notions of good character, good will, and intelligence, 
these concepts are reframed to account for the fact that a writer constructs 
their ethos in relationship to their prospective or actual readers, and that 
no single rule for having good ethos works in all circumstances. For each 
writing assignment you do, you need to consider what kind of scholarly 
ethos is best suited for that particular assignment and your interpretation 
of its purpose, audience, and genre. 
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Now that you are equipped with an elaborated definition of ethos, 1 
want to draw your attention to two key principles that undergird this defi- 
nition and may help you better understand it: 


1. 


Ethos is social. You always construct your ethos in relationship to 
others, namely your readers. When you're making decisions about 
how to establish your ethos, you must do so with an understand- 
ing of your audience, whether it's comprised of your classmates, a 
readership your teacher assigns, or a community an assignment or 
genre invites. Molly wrote to her classmates, assuming they were 
unfamiliar with the wild horse problem, and even though she was 
writing as a wild horse advocate, she paid attention to the fact some 
of her peers likely grew up on ranches and might have a different 
perspective. When my class talked through the smoking ban on 
our campus, we considered the different kinds of students in our 
community when thinking about our different relationships with 
the issue and our diverse hoped-for outcomes. And even when writ- 
ing a product review of a backpack, you're thinking about what 
your reader cares about and needs to know about the backpack. In 
this case, you can assume that they care about comfort, quality, and 
durability, and that readers would welcome your experiences with 
the pack as a fellow hunter. What counts as “good” ethos depends 
in part on your audience or community. Anticipating or analyzing 
your readers” knowledge, experiences, and dominant values as they 
relate to the subject of your paper and the perspective you share can 
help you decide how to construct and forward your ethos. 


Ethos is dynamic. You don't construct your ethos once for all time. It 
changes across time, space, and place; relationships with different 
audiences and communities; and different aspects of your identity 
and commitments that you highlight for different projects. While 
Molly's equestrian background figures in significantly in her argu- 
ment about wild horses, it's not relevant to her other projects on the 
vaccination debate or on making sourdough bread. T'he day Jake 
told me he got his first elk while bow hunting, he emphasized how 
much he appreciated the credibility it gave his hunting-related writ- 
ing. As his hunting experiences change and develop over time, the 
ways he names his identity and talks about his commitments and 
responsibilities will also evolve. How you express your ethos shifts 
as you move from one genre to another and as you move about the 
world gaining new experiences. 
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Consciously practicing strategies for constructing your ethos can, over 
time, become habits of mind—that is, ways of thinking that are so famil- 
iar that they have become integrated into your writing process. 1 encourage 
you to think about how you might name aspects of your identity, commit 
to being a responsible writer, bridge gaps with your readers, and locate your 
perspectives in genres as you work on your writing assignments. I hope you 
can see, too, how learning about how to craft your scholarly ethos for dif- 
ferent writing assignments can also help you think about how to show your 
best self to your significant other's parents, how to present yourself and 
your experiences to have a successful job interview, or how to best share 
information about your past academic successes and your future goals to 
get that college scholarship. 
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TEACHER RESOURCES FOR CONSTRUCTING 
SCHOLARLY ETHOS IN THE WRITING 
CLASSROOM BY KATHLEEN J. RYAN 


OVERVIEW AND TEACHING STRATEGIES 


This essay grew out of my experience working with new teachers who large- 
ly defined ethos as credibility and didn't have access to more interesting 
scholarship on ethos with students. 1 want to offer teachers an article they 
can read with students that draws on ethos scholarship from the 1970s and 
1980s by scholars like Arthur Miller, Michael Halloran, and Nan Johnson 
and then from the 2000s by Michael Hyde, Nedra Reynolds, and Coretta 
Pittman. Ive found scholarship on ethos as social, strategic and relational 
is so much more pedagogically compelling than the static ways ethos as 
credibility gets defined. My hope is to make ideas from ethos scholarship 
available to students in a usable way, so that they have a heuristic for con- 
structing their ethos in a range of writing assignments or projects as they 
move through their composing processes in your classtooms. 


DiscussiON QUESTIONS: 


1. Write for 10 minutes about your personal connection to and/or 
personal interest in a current writing project. What difference does 
it make to think about your personal connection to writing that is 
more formal and academic? 

2. Find an assignment you wrote for another class, past or present, 
and write about how you constructed your ethos in that assign- 
ment (consciously or not). What might you do differently now that 
you know more about ethos? What changes would you make ifyou 
were going to rewrite that assignment? 

3. The author indicates that constructing your ethos is a powerful 
and strategic move in writing. How is constructing ethos empow- 
ering? What kinds of power issues are involved in crafting your 
ethos for a writing assignment? 

4. How does the author of “Constructing Ethos in the Writing Class- 
room” construct her ethos? Discuss particular places in the text 
where she names her identity, demonstrates she's being a responsi- 
ble scholar, and builds bridges with you as a reader. To what degree 
are these moves successful in engaging you as a reader? Explain 
your response. 
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5. Read an academic article in your major and write an analysis of 
how ethos functions in that article. What do you observe about the 
place of ethos in that field and genre? What kind of relationship is 
the author or authors creating with you as a reader? 

6. Define scholarly ethos in your own words. How are you working 
to demonstrate your scholarly ethos in a current writing project? 


ACTIVITIES: 


The following are invention and drafting activities students might do as 
homework or in class. The activities are drawn from different textbooks 
Pve taught as well as scholarship ve encountered in my ethos research. 


INVENTION ACTIVITY 1. NAMING YOUR IDENTITY 
AND LOCATING YOURSELF IN THE WORLD. 


1. List your racial, gender, ethnic, political, class, age, religious, geo- 
graphical, and historical identifications. 

2. List your primary commitments, desires, and interests as a student 

and in your personal life (including work and leisure). 

List organizations or communities you belong to. 

List special knowledge or abilities you have. 

5. Write a few sentences elaborating on your experiences with some of 
the items in your lists. 


Ps A 


Once you've gotten started with a current writing assignment, return to 
this list and note which aspects of your identity most relate to your current 
project. Do a focused freewrite on those aspects of your identity that tie 
into the topic, question, or ideas you're exploring. 


INVENTION ACTIVITY 2. BRIDGING GAPS 
THROUGH AUDIENCE ANALYSIS. 


This activity is adapted from the audience guide in Janice Lauer, Gene 
Montague, Andrea Lunsford, and Janet Emig's Four Worlds of Writing, a 
textbook 1 used as a doctoral student. 1 like reframing this audience anal- 
ysis as an exercise in thinking relationally about writers and their readers. 


I. Who are your potential audiences? What do they know and value? 


* What kind of background and experience do members of my 
audience or community have? How does this relate to the issue 
I am exploring? 
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* What does my audience value most? How do these values relate 
to my issue? To the way Im naming my identity in this assign- 
ment? How strongly does my audience hold them? 


2. What reader role will I call forth, or invoke, for my audience? 


* What knowledge and experience characterize that role? 

e What are the values connected with that role? 

* What does my readers” role help me learn about my research 
question or the issue I'm studying? About what I need to discuss 
in my paper? 


3. What does my role imply for my writing of the paper? 


* What is my relationship to the audience 1 will invoke? Am la 
peer? An expert? A critic? À student? À concerned member of 
some shared community? 

* What gaps between my identity and location and my readers 
will I need to bridge? 


INVENTION ACTIVITY 3. GENRE ANALYSIS. 


I love Anis Bawarshi's Genre and the Invention ofthe Writer: Reconsidering 
the Place of Invention in Composition, and this activity is drawn from an 
activity he modified from a collaborative book he was writing at the time. 
This adaptation brings in ethos as an aspect of genre study and invites stu- 
dents to consider what aspects of ethos some genres call upon. 


1. Collect and study the situation ofa particular genre. 


* Where does the genre appear? What contexts? What issues, 
ideas, or questions does this genre address? Who uses this genre? 
What identities or commitments matter to people using this 
genre? Why is the genre used? What purposes does the genre 
fulfill for them? 


2. Identify and describe patterns in the genre's features. 


* What content is included or excluded? What counts as evi- 
dence? How are the texts in the genre organized? What are their 
parts? What layout or appearance is common? How/do writers 
name their identities? In what ways are writers demonstrating 
that they are being responsible? What kinds of things do writers 
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reveal about themselves and why? What do you observe about 
the language? 


3. Analyze what these patterns reveal about the situation. 


* What do the patterns show you? Why are the patterns signif- 
icant? What do participants have to know, value, or believe to 
understand or appreciate the genre? Who is included/exclud- 
ed? What values, beliefs, goals, and assumptions are revealed 
by the patterns? What content is considered most important? 
What actions do the genre help make possible? What attitude 
towards readers is implied in the genre? What attitude towards 
the world? 


4. Explain how the genre patterns shape ethos. 


* What expectations does the genre set up in regard to the rela- 
tionship the writer has with readers? What kind and degree of 
content related to ethos is most/least appropriate to the genre? 


DRAFTING ACTIVITY 1. PRACTICE NAMING YOUR IDENTITY 


1. 


Add one to three sentences to a draft of a persuasive paper to see 
how you can more strongly position yourselfin your text. Share an 
aspect of yourself that is relevant to the topic at hand and reference 
a value you share with readers related to your topic as a way to both 
open your paper and set up your ethos. 

Try to compose a parenthetical reference like “asa. 
and fillin the blank with a relevant phrase drawn from your listing 
invention activity (see above) to concisely share with readers some 
aspect of your experience or background that can help them iden- 
tify you and consider how who you are helps them engage your 
text. You might also point to the role you see readers playing using 
a phrase that cue readers into the kind of role you are asking them 
to play: “Like readers who care about. 
are two concise ways of placing yourselfin text. 


DRAFTING ACTIVITY 2: GETTING ETHOS 
FEEDBACK FROM READERS 


1. 


How do you describe the relationship Im trying to create with 
readers? What in the text makes you think this? 

Are there places in the text where you're confused or offended as a 
reader? Please explain. 
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How well do I use specific details to explain my perspective? 

In trying to name my identity, have I shared information about 
myself that seems irrelevant? If so, where? 

On a scale of 1 to 5 (one being the worst and five the best), how 
well have I done in constructing a good scholarly ethos for this 
assignment? Please explain. 


10 WRITING IN GLOBAL CONTEXTS: 
CoMPoOSING USABLE TEXTS FOR 
ÁUDIENCES FROM DIFFERENT 
CULTURES 


Kirk St. Amant 


OVERVIEW 


The international spread of online access means we live in an increasingly 
interconnected world. This situation means our students will likely write 
for audiences in different parts of the globe. Writing for such diverse audi- 
ences means addressing different contexts affecting how individuals per- 
ceive texts. Writing students can benefit from approaches that help them 
understand the reading expectations of other cultures. This chapter intro- 
duces the globalized rhetoric approach of identifying the reading expecta- 
tions of other cultures and overviews how students can use this method to 
analyze audience expectations among different cultures when composing 
for them. 





INTRODUCTION 


The international spread of online access means we live in an increasing- 
ly interconnected global environment.* These connections encompass al- 
most every aspect of life, from business and economic developments to 
social and political discussions to entertainment and leisure activities. This 
means you might one day find yourself writing for audiences located in 
different nations or from other parts of the globe. Your audience will com- 
prise individuals who will likely come from different cultures or groups 





* This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommer- 
cial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License (CC BY-NC-ND 4.0) and are subject to the 
Writing Spaces Terms of Use. To view a copy of this license, visit http://creativecommons. 
org/licenses/by-nc-nd/4.0/, email infoçocreativecommons.org, or send a letter to Creative 
Commons, PO Box 1866, Mountain View, CA 94042, USA. To view the Writing Spaces 
Terms of Use, visit http://writingspaces.org/terms-of-use. 
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with different values, beliefs, and expectations from yours. These cultural 
factors can affect how these individuals perceive and respond to the ideas 
you share with them through writing. The better you understand these 
dynamics, the more effectively you can compose texts that convey infor- 
mation to individuals from other cultures. 


CoMPOSING ACROSS CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


This international environment changes the composition context. While 
you might have written for different audiences before, chances are they 
came from the same culture as you. This means you could draw from 
a common set of cultural understandings—from historical examples to 
discussions of fundamental social concepts—to compose texts for these 
readers. Different cultures, however, can have different perspectives on ev- 
erything from what constitutes a valid topic for a composition to how one 
should introduce and discuss certain subjects in a text. The better you 
understand such factors, the more effectively you can compose texts for 
audiences located in different parts of the globe. 

Let's be honest: composing for audiences from other cultures can feel 
daunting. It's not an easy situation to address, and it takes time to develop 
the understanding needed to do it effectively. After all, cultures can have 
nuanced expectations of what constitutes an effective text. The globalized 
rhetoric approach can help you identify such factors and compose texts that 
better meet the expectations of audiences from other cultures. 

Globalized rhetoric involves understanding: 


* The culture of the audience for which you are writing 
* The genre you are writing in when sharing information with that 
cultural audience 


In this essay, you'll learn how to use globalized rhetoric to understand 
the ways cultural factors affect the expectations groups associate with an 
effective text. This approach focuses on usability. Specifically, it helps you 
create texts a cultural audience can use to achieve a particular objective— 
the reason for which they are reading that text. 


RE-THINKING THE WRITING PROCESS FOR GLOBAL CONTEXTS 


Globalized rhetoric focuses on three things: 
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* Rhetoric: How individuals organize information so an audience 
can use it 

* Audience: The people who use/read texts in order to perform a task 

* Genre: The formats into which documents are organized for effec- 
tive use (St. Amant, “Globalizing” 50-51) 


By addressing these factors, you can create texts a particular cultural 
audience can use in the context of their culture. The process involves ask- 
ing certain questions in a particular order. The resulting answers can help 
you compose texts that meet the reading preferences and usability expecta- 
tions of different cultural audiences. 


QUESTION 1: WHO IS YOUR AUDIENCE/FOR 
WHAT CULTURE ARE YOU WRITING? 


All cultures have rhetorical expectations. The members of a culture general- 
ly expect messages to be structured in certain ways and contain particular 
information to be considered credible or worth using (Campbell 36-44; 
Driskill 26-33). These expectations are deep-seated and exist beyond the 
language a person speaks. Thus, they affect how members ofa culture view 
a message (i.e. whether it is credible and usable), regardless of the language 
it is in (Ulijn 80-81). This is important, for you might be using a common 
language—your native tongue—to craft messages for other cultures. But, 
doing so can lead to the assumption that strategies you use to present infor- 
mation in your own culture can be used with other cultures. That would 
be incorrect. 

Here's the issue: cultures can have different perceptions of what consti- 
tutes a credible presentation of information (St. Amant, “Globalizing” 51- 
52). Cultures often use different rhetorical approaches to craft and evaluate 
messages. If individuals know the culture for which they are writing, they 
can research the rhetorical expectations that culture associates with cred- 
ible messages and usable texts. Writers can use this information to craft 
messages that meet the rhetorical expectations of the intended cultural 
audience (Woolever 48-49). 

Answering this initial question is the first step in the globalized rhetoric 
process of writing another culture. Cultures can have different expectations 
of how to use texts—differences that can cause misuse and miscommuni- 
cation if not addressed. Once you know the cultural audience, you can use 
the following questions to learn about its rhetorical/reading expectations. 
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QUESTION 2: WHAT GENRE WILL YOU USE TO SHARE 
INFORMATION WITH THAT CULTURAL AUDIENCE? 


Audiences rarely read randomly. Rather, they often use certain kinds of 
texts to achieve a particular objective. When you write for an audience 
from another culture, you are trying to produce a particular kind of text 
for that audience to use to achieve an objective. This factor of usabili- 
ty—or how easily individuals can use an item to achieve an objective—is 
central to determining rhetorical expectations. 

Genres are standard forms of writing or conveying information 
(Berkenkotter and Huckin 1-2). When you write in a particular format, 
you are likely trying to create a certain genre of text. Genres are not ran- 
dom. Rather, audiences usually associate a particular purpose with a given 
genre. They read—or use—that genre to access the information needed to 
achieve an objective (St. Amant, “Globalizing” 50-52). For example, indi- 
viduals use the genre of an instruction manual to access information on 
how to perform a process, or they use the genre of a movie review to deter- 
mine the strengths and weaknesses of a film. 

This genre-purpose relationship is key to usability, since differing cul- 
tural expectations of genres and the uses associated with them tend to 
create challenges. That is because cultures can associate different purposes 
with a genre (Campbell 36-44). Some cultures, for example, might associ- 
ate instructional manuals with a product's marketing materials and expect 
manuals to contain information about the product's technical specifica- 
tions in addition to instructions on how to use the product. Other cultures, 
however, could consider the purpose of an instruction manual only to pres- 
ent information on how to use a product. For these individuals, the addi- 
tion of non-instructional technical information might seem unnecessary 
or distracting. So, writing for the genre needs of another culture involves 
understanding what those needs are because they are connected to how in- 
dividuals plan to use the related text. To understand those needs, you must 
answer a series of related questions. 


QUESTION 3: DOES THE GENRE ACTUALLY EXIST (AND 
IS IT USED) IN THE CULTURE OF MY AUDIENCE? 


It is tempting to think because your culture uses a particular genre for 
sharing information that it exists in other cultures. This is not always the 
case (St. Amant, “Globalizing” 55-56). In fact, other cultures might not 
have or use the same genres that your culture does. Some, for example, pre- 
fer verbal interactions over written documentation to share information on 
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different business activities (Woolever 56-57). As a result, the assumption 
you might need to use this genre to share information could be inaccurate 
depending on the culture of your audience. 

Additionally, just because a genre exists in a culture does not mean 
members of that culture use the genre often—if at all. The genre of a 
Twitter post (a tweet) exists in German culture. Relatively few Germans, 
however, actually use Twitter (St. Amant, “Reconsidering” 16). As a result, 
such posts are not an effective mechanism for sharing information with 
certain German audiences. 

These factors are important. If not known or considered, you could 
spend a great deal of time and effort creating texts in a genre your in- 
tended audience does not use. For this reason, writing for other cultures 
involves determining if the culture for which you are writing uses a par- 
ticular genre. If not, you need to consider what other genres that culture 
might use to share certain information (e.g., using face-to-face discussions 
vs. written contracts to establish business agreements). Then, you can do 
a deeper review of genres to determine if you are using them effectively to 
share ideas. This situation leads to another key question. 


QUESTION 4: IF THE GENRE EXISTS, WHAT PURPOSE 
DOES THE RELATED CULTURE ASSOCIATE WITH IT? 


The same genre might exist in another culture. That factor, however, does 
not mean the other culture associates a similar purpose with that genre, 
uses it the same way to achieve the same objective, or expects to encounter 
the same sort of information in it. 

Scholars like Charles Campbell and Peter Grundy have noted cultures 
can associate different purposes with the same genre (Campbell 36-44; 
Grundy 170-180). Anglo-Americans, for example, often use the genre of 
the business letter to convey information related to business processes. 
Other cultures, however, associate different purposes and uses with that 
genre. Certain cultures, for example, view the business letter as a mech- 
anism used to display a knowledge of the recipient in order to establish a 
relationship with that person (Campbell 39-40). The idea is individuals 
from these cultures are more likely to do business with individuals who 
wish to form long-term connections vs. those who focus on short-term 
relationships. For this reason, they might review (i.e., use) letters to find 
some indication the writer has taken the time to learn something about the 
recipient's background — a gesture indicating an interest in creating long- 
term relations (Campbell 39-40). 
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Writers who do not understand such differences in use might fail to 
address the rhetorical expectations of a given cultural audience. This can 
result in the author's work being dismissed as non-credible, for it cannot be 
used as expected by the related audience. Writers, therefore, need to make 
sure they know what purpose and use a cultural audience associates with a 
genre. They can then take steps to meet such expectations and have their 
work seen as credible and usable by that audience. 

Should you discover a cultural audience associates a different purpose 
and use with a genre, you need to ask certain follow-up questions (see ques- 
tions 5-7 here). 


QUESTION 5: WHAT KINDS OF INFORMATION DOES A CULTURAL 
AUDIENCE EXPECT TO ENCOUNTER IN THAT GENRE? 


The purpose for which individuals use a genre affects another factor: the 
kinds of information one needs to present to meet the audience's expecta- 
tions for that genre. If, for example, I associate the purpose of an instruc- 
tion manual with providing information on how to complete a process, 
that manual needs to present information on that topic for me to use that 
genre as expected. If, however, 1 associate that genre with determining the 
quality of the related product, the manual needs to contain information 
demonstrating the product's quality (e.g., specifications on the abilities of 
the properties of the product) so I can use it to achieve that objective. 

Failure to address such expectations can affect perceived usability in 
two ways. First, readers might think a text is not credible or usable because 
it lacks information needed to achieve the process for which readers are 
using the text. Alternatively, a text could contain information the reader 
does not think is essential within the context of a genre, because it is not 
associated with the objective for which readers use that genre. This situ- 
ation could undercut a writer's credibility, since the writer could be seen 
as wasting the reader's time by presenting unnecessary information that 
affects how individuals can use that text. 

Determining what information to include or omit is not easy. Expecta- 
tions can vary from culture to culture. Also, the topics your native culture 
associates with achieving a particular objective in a genre (e.g., forging 
long-term relationships via a business letter) are not necessarily the same 
topics other cultures associate with achieving that same purpose in that 
genre (Campbell 36-44). For this reason, you cannot assume you know 
what information to exclude or include in a genre when writing for anoth- 
er culture. (This essay's next major section—“Researching Culture and 
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Genre Expectations”— provides strategies for identifying these genre-re- 
lated factors.) 


QUESTION 6: IN WHAT ORDER DO YOU NEED 
TO PRESENT INFORMATION IN A GENRE? 


Cultures can have different expectations of the order in which one needs to 
present information in a genre for the related text to be considered credible 
(Driskill 28-29). Such factors reflect how the audience plans to use that 
text to achieve an objective. This means knowing the topics a cultural au- 
dience expects to encounter in a genre is not enough. Writers also need to 
know the sequence in which to present that information to make it usable 
for that audience. Failure to do so can cause confusion as audiences might 
consider essential information missing, only to find it at a later point in a 
text. Alternately, audiences might find certain information appears earlier 
than expected in a text; as such, they might not know how to contextualize 
that information because it appears in a sequence they are unfamiliar with 
and don't know how to use. In either case, such aspects affect the ability 
of the audience to use the text quickly and easily to achieve an objective. 

These factors can include everything from the overall organization of 
a document and encompass what information to include in introductions 
and conclusions (Driskill 28-29). They can also occur at a more micro 
level and involve the order in which certain information appears within 
a paragraph. Such factors could even affect if writers are expected to note 
the connections between different items presented in text (like transitional 
sentences), or if information should be presented in seemingly disconnect- 
ed chunks that require readers to intuit the connection among ideas. 

These organizational differences can affect other aspects associated 
with the usability of a text. For example, where in a text should a table of 
contents appear? Is it in the front of the text before the introduction/body 
text, or is it at the end of the text, after all of the body text in the entry? 
That factor can affect how individuals perceive a text (that is, something 
is missing or is out of order) or how they use it (they cannot find infor- 
mation because they cannot locate the table of contents). Outlining the 
organization of a text prior to writing it thus becomes a matter of organiz- 
ing information in the format in which members of the intended cultural 
audience expect to encounter it. Doing so should include accounting for 
the specifics (how are transitions among topics done?) and the generalities 
(what should be included in the introduction section?) of overall docu- 
ments and genres. 
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QUESTION 7: WHAT VISUAL ELEMENTS 
SHOULD BE INCLUDED AND HOW? 


Visual elements are often expected in certain texts so readers can use them 
as needed or expected. In some cases, they provide examples of what some- 
thing should look like (for example, the tools used to assemble an item). In 
others, they illustrate how to perform a process (such as drawings showing 
how to perform the actions described in a text). As with other genre aspects, 
the use of visuals in a text and the connections of visuals to usability can 
vary from culture to culture (Kostelnick, “Cultural” 182-184; Kostelnick, 
“Seeing” 31-33). Creating credible and usable texts for a cultural audience 
thus involves understanding and addressing expectations associated with 
the use and organization of visuals as well as with those of words. 

Cultures can vary in terms ofhow much visual information they expect 
to encounter in a text. Some cultures might prefer more images in a space/ 
related to a block of text than others (Fukuoka et al. 175-176). As a result, 
what constitutes a usable number of images per page for one culture could 
be considered overwhelming for another. Cultures can also vary in terms 
of what constitutes a credible and acceptable visual to represent something. 
In this case, using an image the related culture considers unacceptable or 
offensive could cause that audience to reject a text. In all cases, the issue is 
the usability of the resulting text—whether an audience can or will use it 
to achieve a given objective easily and effectively. 

The nuances in such situations can be complex. Failing to address them 
can undermine a text's credibility, limit its usability, and lead cultural au- 
diences to perceive documents in unintended ways. The more writers un- 
derstand cultural-rhetorical factors, the better they can craft materials that 
address the expectations cultures associate with the usability of a genre. 
Gaining such insights involves researching the cultural audience who will 
use a given text. T'he next section of this essay overviews methods you can 
use to research the usability expectations a cultural audience has for a text. 


RESEARCHING CULTURE AND GENRE EXPECTATIONS 


Understanding the rhetorical and the usability expectations of other cul- 
tures is not easy. Like any writing project, it requires you to do initial re- 
search on your intended audience. When doing so, you need to remember: 


* Collecting information directly from your audience is key; you 
need to interact with members of your intended cultural audience 
to get the answers to the questions noted here. 
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* Cultures are not uniform; every culture contains different groups 
that have their own reading and communication preferences. You 
should never think, “I need to write a letter for individuals from 
culture X.” Rather, be as specific as possible when researching your 
audience—e.g., “ need to write for 18- to 21-year-old college stu- 
dents studying at public universities in culture X.” 


Once you've identified the specific audience, you'll need to interact 
with members of that group to identify their expectations of genres, us- 
ability, and writing. Sometimes, you can do this via face-to-face conver- 
sations with individuals from that cultural audience. In other cases, you 
might need to use online communication technologies like Skype or Goo- 
gle Hangouts to interact with these individuals. 


WRITING RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


Regardless of how you interact with individuals, the overall research pro- 
cess is the same. It involves asking the following questions to members of 
the intended cultural audience: 


* Question 1: Do you use [kind of genre] in your culture? (Next, see 


table 1.) 


Table 1. Questions to ask and answers to consider when writing research questions. 





“yes” If “no” 





Question 2: | What is the purpose of [kind | How do you share information 

of genre] —what kinds of about [process you want individu- 
information do you useitto | als to perform]? 

convey, and what do individu- 


als expect to use it for? 





Question 3: | What specific kinds of What specific kinds of informa- 
information do you expect to | tion do you expect to encounter 
encounter in [type of genre] | in [type of genre] to achieve this 


to achieve this objective/use | objective/use it effectively? 














it effectively? 
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about writing a [genre] for 


members of your culture? 





If “yes” If “no” 

Question 4: | How is information orga- How is information organized in 
nized in [type of genre]; [type of genre] —what information 
what information comes comes first, second, third, ... 
first, second, third, ... last? last? [Use responses to previous 
[Use responses to previous question to determine how many 
question to determine how pieces of information to organize.] 
many pieces of information 
to organize.] 

Question 5: | Do you expect visuals to Do you expect visuals to appear 
appear in [kind of genre]? in [kind of genre]? If so, can you 
If so, can you describe the describe the visuals used, how 
visuals used, how many are many are used, and where on a 
used, and where on a page page they appear? 
they appear? 

Question 6: | Have you ever read Ameri- Have you ever read American [or 
can [or author's native cul- author's native culture] versions 
ture] versions of [genre]? If of [genre]? If so, did you find 
so, did you find anything odd | anything odd or that you would 
or that you would suggest suggest changing if Americans 
changing if Americans [au- [author's native culture] write 
thor's native culture] write for individuals from [respon- 
for individuals from [respon- | dent's culture]? 
dent's culture]? 

Question 7: | Do you have any suggestions | Do you have any suggestions 


about writing a [genre] for mem- 


bers of your culture? 





These questions allow you to collect information on cultural expecta- 
tions of rhetoric, genre, and usability. You can then consult this informa- 


tion when composing texts for the related cultural audience. 


METHODS OF DATA COLLECTION 


Two relatively effective methods for collecting answers to these questions 
are interviews and focus groups, but you can also use a mixture of these 
two approaches. 
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INTERVIEWS 


Interviews involve meeting one-on-one with members of a culture, asking 
individuals the questions noted in the previous table, and collecting and 
comparing responses to identify commonalities in the answers received. 
But it can be tricky to determine how many individuals to interview. 
While more is better, realities of time, availability, and access to people 
from other cultures can create limitations. As a general practice, consider 
the “rule of threes”: 


* Responses from 1 person = personal opinion 
* Common responses from 2 people = could be a coincidence 
* Common responses from 3 or more people = likely indicates a trend 


Based on this approach, if you can interview three or more individu- 
als from the intended audience, you can begin to collect the information 
needed to identify cultural rhetorical expectations for a genre. 


Focus GROUPS 


Focus groups involve getting 3-5 people from your intended audience in 
one place and asking them to respond, as a group, to these questions. The 
idea is, group interaction can prompt participants to talk through and ber- 
ter reflect on and remember expectations for credible and usable commu- 
nication in a genre. Unlike individual interviews, focus groups allow you 
to collect information from multiple individuals relatively quickly. Con- 
versely, group interactions can lead to “sroupthink,” where the members 
of the group shift toward a group norm vs. individual preferences when 
conveying information. Ideally, you would use two or more focus groups 
comprised of 3-5 different people each time and compare responses across 
groups to identify trends. Achieving this objective, however, is a matter 
of the access you have to members of the intended audience and the time 
individuals have to meet as a group. 


MIxED METHODS 


You might also consider using both interviews and focus groups to collect 
information from the members of an audience. In this case, you could 
compare: 


* Interview responses from different people to look for trends 
* Focus group responses for each group and across groups to look 
for trends 
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* Interview trends with focus group trends to see if there are com- 
monalities across both 


Drawing from both approaches allows you to compare responses col- 
lected in different contexts. Such comparisons can help determine if con- 
sistencies in rhetorical and usability expectations exist across individual 
responses and group replies. 


MEDIUM OF INTERACTIONS 


Its best if you can meet with individuals in person to conduct interviews 
and focus groups. Yet this might not be possible. In that case, consid- 
er how you might use online media to interact with people in other na- 
tions. You could, for example, use Skype to do one-on-one interviews or 
a group Skype chat to conduct focus groups. Alternately, you could try to 
collaborate with someone in another country to organize an on-site focus 
group there and ask questions of the group via a technology like Google 
Hangouts. 

On occasion, you might have on-site access to a very small number of 
individuals from a particular culture. In such cases, you might need to mix 
on-site and online interactions to gather multiple perspectives on cultural 
expectations. In the end, it is direct interaction with members of the other 
culture that is essential to gathering information on rhetorical and usabil- 
ity expectations. For this reason, technological options that allow for such 
contact can be an effective solution. 


FINAL THOUGHTS 


Writing in greater global contexts can be complex. It involves understand- 
ing the rhetorical expectations of other cultures—and of groups within 
those cultures—to craft messages they can use to achieve an objective. 
The globalized rhetoric approach can help you do this. They key is using 
certain methods to collect information on rhetorical and usability expecta- 
tions directly from the members of a cultural audience. 

By gaining direct answers to key questions, you can learn what other 
cultural groups consider credible, usable presentations in a genre. You can 
then use this information to craft messages that address these expectations. 
The more you know about your cultural audience, the better positioned 
you are to craft messages that audience will view as usable. In the end, it is 
a case of knowledge is power. 
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TEACHER RESOURCES FOR WRITING IN 
GLOBAL CONTEXTS: COMPOSING USABLE 
TExTS FOR AUDIENCES FROM DIFFERENT 
CULTURES BY KIRK ST. AMANT 


OVERVIEW AND TEACHING STRATEGIES 


Aspects of culture and composition are often addressed at one of three 
points in a writing course: 


* When discussing global contexts of writing 
* When discussing writing for specific cultural audiences within the 
student's own nation 
* When discussing online composition practices and the internation- 
al access they allow 
* This essay can be taught when examining any or all of these areas. 
By focusing on rhetoric and its use in relation to culture, the article 
provides students with a mechanism for examining cultural read- 
ing and writing expectations in a variety of cross-cultural contexts. 
When teaching this overall area, instructors need to make students 
aware that: 
o genre expectations are connected to the cultures using them vs. 
inherent to genres; and 
e cultures are not monolithic entities, but are comprised of di- 
verse groups. 


To this end, students need to learn the core idea that one doesn't write 
for culture X, but one writes for audience Y in culture X. 

The globalized rhetoric framework described here provides students 
with an initial understanding of and a mechanism for examining the dy- 
namics of these factors. Ideally, students will use the research questions 
and approaches noted in the entry to gain a better, broader understanding 
of such factors. The key is interacting with and collecting cultural-rhetor- 
ical information directly from the members of a specific cultural audience 
when composing for them. Instructors can use this chapter both to convey 
these ideas and have students test and apply related concepts in ways that 
enhance their understanding of such factors. 
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DiscussION QUESTIONS 


To help students explore the ideas discussed in these entries, consider hav- 
ing them address—as individuals, in small groups, or as an overall class— 
the following questions: 


1. 


What genres do you use on an everyday basis and for what reason 
do you use them? What purpose do you seek to achieve when writ- 
ing in or reading one of these genres? 

What venues—on-site or online—do you currently use to interact 
with (or have the potential to interact with) individuals from other 
cultures? How might these venues be places where you might need 
to compose texts for those individuals? What kinds of texts would 
you compose and why? 

The chapter provides a discussion of writing in terms of usability 
and how writing is used by readers to achieve an objective. Do 
you agree with this usability-focused approach to writing? Why or 
why not? 

This essay discusses a particular approach to researching audiences 
from other cultures in order to create more effective texts for them. 
Do you think you could use this research approach when compos- 
ing texts for readers from other cultures? Why or why not? 

Could the approach—both the overarching questions and related 
research process —be applied to understand audiences within your 
own culture? If yes, how? If not, why not? 


Examining these items can help students better reflect upon and con- 
sider how to apply the ideas presented in the essay within the context of 
their own writing processes. 
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l MWEAVING PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 
INTO ACADEMIC WRITING 


Marjorie Stewart 


OVERVIEW 


“Warp and Weft” uses the metaphor of weaving to demonstrate one way of 
using personal and narrative writing within academic essays. Rather than 
debate whether narrative is appropriate for academic writing, it addresses 
the question of when is it appropriate and how it can be done effectively, 
focusing on helping writers decide when the use of personal experience is 
appropriate for their purpose, how to make personal experience and narra- 
tive pull its weight in the essay, and how the ability to incorporate personal 
experience can translate into the ability to incorporate research. 

The essay is structured as an example of the use of personal experi- 
ence as well as a how-to guide. “Warp and Weft” contains a discussion of 
three students who incorporated narrative in their essays in three ways: as 
a structural frame, as an example when the research topic and personal ex- 
perience overlap, and as a tool for discovery. Students will benefit from the 
peer-written examples as well as the use of the personal in the essay itself. 





ike many students, I worked my way through college with a retail 
job* I was luckier than many of my classmates: 1 found a job at a 
hip little boutique called Rebecca: A Gallery of Wearable Art in the 
trendy part of town. We carried many styles of hand-made clothing, jew- 
elry, and accessories, but our most important merchandise was that made 
by Rebecca herself. Rebecca was a weaver who made hand-woven clothing 
and scarves. Her loom took up half of the back room and she wove while 
I waited on customers. When one fabric came off the loom, Anne, the 





* This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommer- 
cial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License (CC BY-NC-ND 4.0) and are subject to the 
Writing Spaces Terms of Use. To view a copy of this license, visit http://creativecommons. 
org/licenses/by-nc-nd/4.0/, email infoçocreativecommons.org, or send a letter to Creative 
Commons, PO Box 1866, Mountain View, CA 94042, USA. To view the Writing Spaces 
Terms of Use, visit http://writingspaces.org/terms-of-use. 
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seamstress, would begin to cut and sew while Rebecca set up the loom 
for the next design. She created her patterns then transferred them into a 
computer program that told her how to thread the yarn onto the loom to 
produce the pattern. She threaded the warp, the yarn that runs lengthwise, 
onto the loom. The weft (formerly known as woof) was placed on bobbins 
that fed the shuttle. The act of weaving was moving the shuttle with the 
weft through the warp to create the weave. 

So what, you might well ask. So what does this have to do with writing? 

Many of you have been taught not to use the word “I” in your aca- 
demic writing; not to include anything that does not directly relate to that 
mysterious thing called a “thesis statement;” and not to include anything 
personal in your writing. The opening of this essay has broken all of those 
so-called rules — it contains a personal story, told in the first person, that at 
first glance seems unrelated to the topic of writing. However, in this essay, 
I— yes, “” — am here to help you step away from those rules and to use 
personal stories effectively in your academic writing. 

The first consideration is whether using personal narrative is appropri- 
ate for your project. My story of working in Rebecca's shop is useful here 
— it is intended to attract the attention of the readers and to establish and 
explain the extended metaphor of weaving. However, if I were writing an 
essay for my art history class about the evolution of weaving techniques 
and equipment, my story would seem out of place, as I only have experi- 
ence with one step in that evolution, and that experience is ofan observer 
rather than a participant. 

Your composition professor will likely talk to you about the rhetori- 
cal situation of any piece of writing. Stated simply (perhaps too simply), 
the rhetorical situation — the writer, the audience, and the purpose of the 
writing — affects the way the message is presented. In my hypothetical art 
history essay, the narrative would confuse the reader as to the purpose of 
the project and distract from the actual message of the paper. Often in 
writing classes it seems that your audience is specifically your professor 
and secondarily, perhaps, your classmates. Given the essays you will read 
about in this chapter, imagine the larger audiences that the student writers 
might have been addressing. Consider carefully whether personal narrative 
belongs in papers you are writing for history, biology, or business classes. 

In addition to your specific rhetorical situation, of course, you should 
always comply with your professors” guidelines for each assignment. “No 
first-person narratives” is a clear statement that personal stories are not ap- 
propriate in that classroom. 
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However, once you have established that your narrative is appropriate 
for your purpose and audience, what next? It is my purpose to help you 
incorporate narrative effectively, and to do that, 1 will use examples from 
three of my students in a first-year course, a course designed to help writers 
bridge the gap between high school and college writing. [am also using the 
example of this essay itself. Consider my story about Rebecca. I am using 
her weaving, her design of warp and weft, as a metaphor for the kind of 
writing this essay is going to talk about. I will also use the story as a frame 
— talking about weaving in the introduction, the conclusion, and perhaps 
in the transitions. 


PERSONAL STORY AS FRAME 


Using a personal story as a frame for your essay can be an effective way to 
draw your reader into your ideas and then to help them reinterpret those 
ideas in the end. Perhaps, like me, you're working in a retail job. Perhaps 
it's in a big box store instead of my artsy boutique, and you're wondering if 
you'd be happier somewhere else, or you're thinking, please, hand-woven 
clothing? You sell electronics, important, functional electronics. 

Just as I began with the story of my time at Rebecca, Lynn Z. Bloom 
began a conference presentation with a story from her classroom, and then 
commented, “Such stories, even brief ones, make us want to hear more, 
and to tell our own right back. T'hey get us where they live. All writing is 
personal, whether it sounds that way or not, if the writer has a stake in the 
work” (1). One of my goals in telling the story of Rebecca is to make you 
want to hear more, and to make you want to tell your own. The human 
mind is a giant filing cabinet of stories, and when you hear one, you go to 
the appropriate file drawer — in this case R for Retail Employment — and 
pull out your own. 

There are many stories in that drawer, however, and it's important that 
you choose the right ones. Because my metaphor of writing as weaving is 
central to my topic, I haven't included lots of other great stories that came 
out of my time at Rebecca. I didn't talk about the great gyros we used to 
get from Mike and Tony's across the street, or about how the changing 
nature of the neighborhood made Rebecca worry whether she had chosen 
the right location for the store, or about the great artists who came in for 
trunk shows of their work. I focused on the loom, the weaving. And as the 
framework for this essay, I consider the story of the loom to be the warp, 
the yarn threaded on the loom in advance. 1 will thread my shuttle with 
the examples of my students” writing and weave them through. 
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The first example, Callie Harding's “The Life of a Choir Director's 
Child)” does the opposite. Her topic — the need for better education about 
religion in America — is the warp, and her childhood stories are woven 
though to show the reader how this topic became so important to her. Her 
stories give the readers context and help them connect with her. 


PERSONAL STORY AS CONTEXT 


Telling a personal story can help your reader understand why you are writ- 

ing about the topic you have chosen, and why you have come to care so 

deeply about it. Callie's childhood experience of travelling from church 

to church where her parents worked as choir directors gave her an under- 

standing of many religions, and she uses those stories to show how that 

has helped her be a more compassionate, thoughtful, and sensitive person. 
Her paper starts this way: 


When I was a child, I didn't spend much time on playgrounds or 
with the backyard swing set. I didn't look forward to dance class 
or soccer practice every week. Instead, most of my time was spent 
in the pews of a church with a My Little Pony figure that was 
weaving its way through a jungle of hymnals and pew Bibles. My 
playground was a cathedral with the somewhat harmonious voices 
from the volunteer choir echoing off the stone floor over the mag- 
nificent pipe organ. At the front of the choir was either my mother 
or father... Yes, I was the child of choir directors. (Harding 1) 


Callie goes on to explain that her family moved from a non-denomina- 
tional Christian church to a Jewish synagogue; the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist; a Catholic Church, and finally, a small Lutheran church. “What 
religion are we?” she asks. This is how she tries to answer her question: 


My mother spent a while with the Hindu faith before marrying 
my father and converting to Mormonism. We are also deeply into 
our Native American background and practice their cultural and 
religious ceremonies. Add the fact that we had many friends from 
many religions and cultures and you can tell that I had one of the 
most openly religious households on the block. (Harding 1-2) 


Callie then moves very nicely into her research on how to encourage 
religious tolerance through education. She contrasts her experience in a 
fundamentalist Christian high school to a school district in Modesto, Cal- 
ifornia where all ninth graders take a semester-long world religion course. 
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She writes about the importance of helping all children understand and 
celebrate diversity of religion and points to her own experiences as an ex- 
ample of the positive effect this has on them. As part of her research, Callie 
interviewed her mother about her diverse upbringing. While her mother 
called it a “happy accident,” she also explained to Callie how she stood up 
to her very Mormon father to make sure Callie and her sister were free to 
find their own beliefs. 

As I was studying Callie's essay, I took three highlighters and circled 
each paragraph: pink for Callie's personal story; yellow for Callie's presen- 
tation and discussion of her research, and green for the information from 
her interview with her mother. This is the result: 


* Paragraphs 1-3 — Callie's personal story 

* Paragraphs 4-6 — discussion of research 

* Paragraph 7 — Callie's story 

* Paragraphs 8-9 — discussion of research 

* Paragraph 10 — Callie's interview with her mother 
* Paragraph 11 — Callie's story 

* Paragraph 12 — Callie's interview with her mother 
* Paragraphs 13-14 — Callie's personal story 


It wasn't until I did that exercise with the markers that I realized how 
smoothly Callie had incorporated the three elements of her writing. As Ive 
done in this essay, Callie framed her story with the personal. She also used 
it within the essay to focus and reflect on her research findings. Mark- 
ing your essay the same way can help you see if you have the right bal- 
ance between the personal and the more traditionally academic portions 
of your paper. 

While Callie used her personal stories to provide context to the issue of 
religion in education, she also used her own background to show herself as 
an example of someone for whom a broad religious education proved ben- 
eficial. In “A Life Lost,” student Melynda Goodfellow used her personal 
story as an example. 


PERSONAL STORY AS EXAMPLE 


Melynda chose to write about teen suicide, certainly an important topic, 
but one that far too often leads to a patchwork of statistics and distant 
narratives, more a report than an essay with heart. Sadly, Melynda had 
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reason to care deeply about her topic: her cousin Jared killed himself with 
an overdose of prescription pain medication. 

Melynda started her essay with a simple story ofa typical Friday night, 
getting ready to go the high school football game, where her brother would 
be playing in the band. This night, however, was special, because her cous- 
in had just moved into town and her boyfriend would be meeting him 
for the first time. Choosing to open with a typical activity — going to the 
football game — but giving it special meaning was particularly effective for 
Melynda. I encourage writers to ask themselves the first Passover question: 
Why is this night different from all other nights? This is the question asked 
by the youngest child at the beginning of the Seder to start telling the 
story of the Passover. It also serves the beginning writer well: If this night, 
this football game, isn't special in any way, then it isn't the story to use in 
your essay. Melynda's football game is different from all others because her 
cousin will be there to meet her boyfriend. 

Although the atmosphere is festive, Melynda shows us with foreshad- 
owing that this is not a typical Friday night lights story. She writes that 
Jared moved because “he wanted to get away from the lifestyle that he 
was living back home. He wanted a kind of fresh start.” She connects her- 
self to the characters of her brother and her cousin through the band: she 
had been in band, her brother is performing with the band at the football 
game, and her cousin is excited about returning to school and joining the 
band himself. Throughout the narrative part of her essay, Melynda shows 
Jared as sad and desperate, yet looking forward to his fresh start. 

Melynda tells the story in a straightforward, chronological way from 
the evening of the football game through her cousin's death and funeral. 
Her use of personal experience is different from mine and Callie's because 
the majority of her paper is that narrative. The structure of her paper is 
very different: where Callie went back and forth between the story and the 
research, Melynda began with the story and introduced the research at the 
end. The first three pages of Melynda's six-page essay are the story of her 
friendship with Jared that fall, and how she becomes his confidant. Pages 
four and five are the story of how she heard of his death. It is only at the 
end of her essay that she introduces the statistics that show that suicide is 
“the third leading cause of death in people ages 15 to 24” (Goodfellow 6). 
Her conclusion, shortly after that statistic, reads: 


I never in a million years would have thought something like this 
would happen in my family. 1 knew that mental health problems 
run in the family, but I believed everyone knew where to get help. 
We knew that suicide wasn't an option and that we had each other 
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if nothing else. As tragic as it may sound, this event brought our 
whole family back together. Any quarrels or grudges anyone had 
seemed to dissipate that day. Ironically, one of the things that 
Jared wanted the most was for the family to just forget their dif- 
ferences and get along. (Goodfellow 9) 


This ending refocuses Melynda's readers on the personal meaning of 
the impersonal statistic. 

In his book Living the Narrative Life: Stories as a Tool for Meaning Mak- 
ing, Gian Pagnucci writes, “I think, actually, that stories can help us get at 
the truth even if there isn't a firm truth to be had.” (51) And in Writing to 
Change the World, Mary Phipher says: 


Research shows that storytelling not only engages all of the senses, 
it triggers activity on both the left and the right sides of the brain. 
... People attend, remember, and are transformed by stories which 
are meaning-filled units of ideas, the verbal equivalent of mother's 


milk. (11) 


Melynda works at getting at the true story of her cousin's death, mak- 
ing meaning of it, even though there is no firm truth or solid meaning to 
be had there. The truth she arrives at, however, is more powerful than the 
“just the facts” approach because the story lingers with her readers in a way 
statistics can't. 

Another thing Melynda does that makes her essay different from mine, 
and Callie's, is her inclusion of dialogue. I think she makes especially good 
use ofit in her essay, something that is often difficult for writers at all lev- 
els. Here she shows us how she learned of Jared's death: 


“What is it?” I said when I picked the phone up. 

“Its about time you answered your phone! Pve been calling you 
for over an hour,” my mom said. 

“Well”? 

“It's Jared. He's in the hospital. He overdosed.” 

“Oh, my God ... Is he okay? VII be right there. Pm leaving 
work now.” 

“No. Don't come here. There's nothing you can do. He's dead” 
(Goodfellow 4) 


Recreating dialogue can be challenging — a year after her cousin's death, 
can Melynda be certain that these were the exact words that she and her 
mother spoke? Probably not, but she can show her readers the tension in 
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the moment — her mother's anger that she didn't pick up, her desire to be 
with Jared, and her mother's postponing of the awful news. Dialogue also 
can be used to pick up the pace of the story — the light look ofit on the page 
helps readers” eyes move over it quickly, getting a lot ofinformation from a 
few carefully-chosen words. 

There are significant structural differences between Melynda's essay 
and Callie's. Callie's is split almost evenly between personal experience and 
research; Melynda's is about 85% personal story. The third student, Ethe- 
lin Ekwa, uses personal story in an even larger portion of her essay, which 
is entitled “Ethelin Ekwa: An Autobiography” Although the title might 
lead you to believe that the essay is only, or just, or simply, personal narra- 
tive, Ethelin uses the story of her life to explore her ethnic heritage, her life 
as a single mother, and her determination to make the most of her artistic 
and musical talents. She tells the story of her life as a way of understanding 
her place in the world at the time of the writing. 


PERSONAL STORY AS DISCOVERY 


Ethelin's essay can be seen as an example of Donald M. Murray” beliefs 
about writing: “We write to think — to be surprised by what appears on the 
page; to explore our world with language: to discover meaning that teaches 
us and may be worth sharing with others .... . . we write to know what we 
want to say.” (3). Although my students always write multiple drafts of all 
of their essays, Ethelin wrote more than usual — at least four significant 
revisions before the final draft that she submitted in her portfolio. She was 
a frequent visitor at our writers' center as she worked through the paper. 
Somewhere in an intermediate draft, she found her frame: a quotation 
from Ani Difranco's song “Out of Habit” “Art is why I get up in the 
morning.” That idea led her Ethelin to her conclusion: “ cannot imagine a 
day without the ability to create in unconventional ways” (Ekwa 9). In the 
eight and a half pages in between, she tells the story of her life. 

In Callie and Melynda's essays, there is a very clear separation between 
personal experience, research material, and the writers” commentary on 
those elements. The weaving, to continue the metaphor, is done in larger 
blocks of color. Ethelin's essay has a more subtle pattern. Every paragraph 
contains some detail of her life — where she was born, who her parents were, 
where she lived — but also has a reference to her life-long desire to be an art- 
ist. She talks about her work as a writer and poet; as a singer and musician; 
and as a photographer and visual artist. 
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Ethelin's background is intriguing — her parents moved from Camer- 
oon, West Africa to France and then to Texas, where she was born, the 
youngest of five children. She has lived in Europe and Africa, and she went 
to school in France and Cameroon. Here is how she introduces herself in 
the second paragraph: 


My birth name is Ethelin Ekwa. I am also known as Obsolete 
by my artist friends and as Krysty by my close personal friends. I 
am an artist, a mother, a photographer and a lover ofall things. I 
am an American-born citizen with Cameroonian and French ori- 
gins. am 30 years old and I currently reside in North Braddock. 
(Ekwa 1) 


Ethelin's identity is tied to her arts from the very beginning, and every 
story from her life is wrapped around those arts. When, at 22, she becomes 
a single mother, her priorities change, but she never gives up: “When I got 
pregnant, I put singing, painting, and drawing on hold ... I had more 
pressing matters to take care of and there just was not time for art” (Elkwa 
3). Soon, though, she tells us that she made a new friend who introduced 
her to digital photography, and by the time her daughter was two years old, 
she had her own photography business up and running. 

While Melynda chose one special night to tell about at the start of 
her essay, Ethelin chose many events from her life, all of them important, 
life-changing events. Reading Ethelin's essay, I can almost see Rebecca's 
shuttle flying back and forth across the loom, the turn at each side another 
event that pulls Ethelin back into the world of art. When the weaver turns 
the shuttle at the edge of the warp, the weft creates a finished edge that 
prevents the fabric from fraying or unraveling called a selvage. The turns 
in Ethelin's story create a sense that her life, which is sometimes unplanned 
and chaotic, still has something that keeps it from unraveling, and that 
something is her artistic nature. 


Trying Up LOOSE ENDS 


The examples from my students” essays can help you understand how to 
use personal experience in your academic writing. But how do you know 
when to use it? When is it acceptable and appropriate? Gian Pagnucci as- 
serts, “Narrative ideology is built on a trust in confusion, a letting go of 
certainty and clarity that can ultimately lead to understanding” (53); that 
stories have a “piercing clarity” (17), and that “the drive to narrate expe- 
rience is, if not instinctive, then at the very least quintessentially human” 
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(41). He also warns that the academic world is not always welcoming of 
personal experience. I know many of my colleagues are not willing to trust 
in confusion — their entire careers, and even their lives, have been built on 
the quest for knowledge and certainty. 

If your composition professor has asked you to read this chapter, its a 
pretty safe bet that you may use personal experiences in your writing for 
that class. Even in that setting, however, there are times when it is more ef- 
fective than others. Using the examples of the essays ve quoted from and 
the guidelines given in the beginning of this chapter, here are some tips on 
when to use your personal experience in your essays: 


* When, like Callie and Melynda, your experiences have inspired a 
passionate opinion on your topic 

* When, like Ethelin, your personal experiences constantly point 
back to your central idea 

* When, like me, your personal experiences provide a strong and ex- 
tended metaphor for your subject 

* When, like all of the writers, your personal experience provides a 
structure or framework for your essay 


The expression “tying up the loose ends” comes from weaving and 
other fabric arts. When the yarn in the shuttle is changed, the new yarn is 
tied to the old at the selvage. Those threads are later woven into the fabric 
so that they don't show, and so that the connection is tight. When your 
rough draft is done, it's time to take the fabric off the loom and make sure 
your weave is tight. At that point, ask yourself these questions to be sure 
you are using your experience appropriately and effectively in your essay: 


* What percentage of your essay is personal experience, and how 
does that match up with the nature of the assignment? Callie's es- 
say was written in response to an assignment that required more 
research than the one Ethelin was responding to, so it included less 
personal writing. 

* Have you included only the personal stories that directly relate to 
your topic, your attitude towards your topic, or your controlling 
idea? 

* Are your selvages tight? Do the moves you make between personal 
story and research and analysis make sense, or is the fabric of your 
essay likely to unravel? 
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* Is the resulting pattern appropriate to your project? Are you work- 
ing in large blocks of color, like Callie and Melynda, or the subtler 
tweed of Ethelin's essay? 


I started this essay in Rebecca's shop and tried to weave the metaphor 
inspired there through this essay. In the process, I realized another advan- 
tage to using personal stories in academic writing: I hadn't thought about 
Rebecca and Anne, about Mike and Tony's gyros, about the bright creative 
atmosphere in the gallery and in the neighborhood for a long time. Access- 
ing those stories from the filing cabinet in my brain was inspirational. My 
stories from Rebecca are mostly fun or funny. Your stories, like mine and 
the writers quoted here, are a mix of light and dark, funny and serious. 1 
encourage you to open the file cabinet and find the stories that will make 
your readers remember similar times. 
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TEACHER RESOURCES FOR WEAVING 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCE INTO ÁACADEMIC 
WRITING BY MARJORIE STEWART 


OVERVIEW AND TEACHING STRATEGIES 


This essay is useful for faculty teaching the research-based essays that are 
frequently the concentration in a second semester composition course in a 
two-term first year writing sequence. Instructors who encourage a personal 
connection to the research topic will find this essay helpful in guiding stu- 
dents as to when and how they might use their personal narratives in their 
academic research essays. 

The questions below are designed to stimulate discussion and to move 
students from thinking academically about this genre to delving into their 
own lives for experiences they are inspired to research and learn more. 

Often the attitude towards personal narrative, held by teachers and stu- 
dents alike, is that it is a beginning genre and an ice breaker that is de- 
signed as a stepping stone to real or more important ways of writing. This 
essay instead subscribes to the theory that personal narrative is, as Gian 
Pagnucci says, “if not instinctive, then at the very least quintessentially 
human” (41). My experience working with students on this kind of essay is 
that they are eager to both tell their own stories and to research the issues 
that inform those stories. 


QUESTIONS 


l. Marjorie Stewart claims that our minds are filing cabinets of sto- 
ries. Do her stories, or the stories of her students, remind you of 
stories of your own? How does this chain of stories help us make 
sense of our experiences? 

2. Has there ever been a time when you wanted to include personal 
experience in a writing project but were discouraged or forbidden 
to by an instructor? Why did you feel the story was important? 
What might have motivated the instructor? 

3. Are their personal stories you are eager to include in an essay? What 
about stories that you would be uneasy revealing? How do you, and 
how do other writers, decide which stories they wish to share? 

4, Work with an essay, either assigned in class or one you are familiar 
with in which the author uses personal experience. Compare it to 
an article on the same topic with no personal writing. Which do 
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your respond to more, and why? Does the personal writing help 
you understand the writer, or does it get in the way of your intellec- 
tual understanding of the topic? 


Essay RESOURCES 


Ifyou have a favorite example of a well-mixed narrative research essay, by 
all means, use it. If you are using a book with good examples, you might 
assign one as companion reading to “Warp and Weft” I also recommend 
many essays published as creative nonfiction, especially those from The 
Creative Nonfiction Foundation, at creativenonfiction.org. One of my fa- 
vorites is “Rachel at Work: Enclosed, A Mother's Report” by Jane Bern- 
stein, published in Creative Nonfiction and anthologized in their collection 
True Stories, Well Told. 


12 ExIGENCY: WHAT MAKES MY 
MESSAGE INDISPENSABLE TO MY 
READER 


Quentin Vieregge 


OVERVIEW 


This essay defines the word exigency and explains its value as a way of 
gaining and holding a reader's interest. Exigency is defined as not simply 
explaining why a topic matters generally, but why it should matter specifi- 
cally at this time and place and for one's intended readership. Four differ- 
ent strategies for invoking exigency are given with specific examples from 
student writing, journalistic writing, and trade books to clarify each strate- 
gy. Special attention is given to remind students of their rhetorical context, 
the interests of their readership, their readers” predispositions towards the 
subject matter and thesis (sympathetic, neutral, or antagonistic), and the 
possibility of connecting their thesis with larger issues, concerns, or values 
shared by the writer and his or her readers. T'he chapter closes with a dis- 
cussion of how rhetorical uses of exigency differ depending on the genre. 





magine someone browsing the aisles of a bookstore for something in- 

teresting to read.* This customer has an interest, let's say, for British 

rock, and, more broadly, popular music of the 1960s. After a few min- 
utes, she finds a whole row of books, with titles about the Rolling Stones, 
the Beatles, and the British Invasion, but she only wants to buy one. She'll 
have to choose among them, deciding which book grabs her interest and 
which deserve to be tossed aside. 

To make her decision, she'll ask a question that every reader ponders 
when opening a book, deciphering a poem, or reading a magazine article: 





* This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommer- 
cial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License (CC BY-NC-ND 4.0) and are subject to the 
Writing Spaces Terms of Use. To view a copy of this license, visit http://creativecommons. 
org/licenses/by-nc-nd/4.0/, email infoçocreativecommons.org, or send a letter to Creative 
Commons, PO Box 1866, Mountain View, CA 94042, USA. To view the Writing Spaces 
Terms of Use, visit http://writingspaces.org/terms-of-use. 
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“Is this text worth my time?” From an author's perspective, this question 
may sound sacrilegious: “Of course, it's worth your time, because I wrote it 
and poured over every word.” But there's nothing more sacred to a reader 
than his or her own time (just recall the last time you had a paper with 
a fast approaching deadline and had to sort through a stack of library re- 
search). It's not enough to prove one's argument with irrefutable logic and 
overwhelming evidence; it's your responsibility to hold the reader's atten- 
tion long enough for them to consider that evidence and logic. Inexpe- 
rienced writers often assume that readers will have as much interest in a 
text's subject matter as they do, or they believe that the relevance of the text 
to the reader will be selfevident, but readers can be impatient, and must be 
convinced to read an argument before they can be persuaded to accept its 
thesis. It's the writer's job to clarify a text's relevance. Rhetoricians some- 
times refer to this concept as a text's exigency, which may be defined as the 
circumstances and reasons why something matters—not only generally, 
but specifically at this moment, in this place, for this group of people (pre- 
sumably one's readership). This essay will help you implement strategies to 
persuade your readers that your text is indispensable and that it cannot be 
put down, discarded, or be deferred until later. 


ExXIGENCY IN THE CLASSROOM 


Now you might be thinking that the skill of evoking exigency might be 
essential for most writers, but not when composing school term papers. 
After all, you have a captive audience; the instructor must read your paper 
in order to grade it. She will have to read the entire text, and there's a good 
chance she's already interested in the subject matter. Furthermore, if your 
topic is chosen for you, then it's entirely possible you don't think that it's 
an absolutely essential or even pressing subject matter. Why bother, then, 
to make an argument sound enticing, especially ifyou may not really care 
about it anyway? 

The answer to that question is two-fold. First, if there are twenty other 
students in your class writing papers over the exact same topic—or a close- 
ly related one—then you need every advantage you can get. Providing your 
paper with exigency will make the professor all the more eager to read it, 
which will improve her evaluation of it. Second, teachers will sometimes 
expect students to write to a more skeptical audience, someone who hy- 
pothetically could discard the paper or reject a weak argument, and they 
grade with this other audience in mind. The instructor will read your 
paper regardless of whether you provide exigent circumstances, but she 
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will notice the difference between a paper that merely goes through the 
motions and one that proclaims, “read this because it will affect your un- 
derstanding of an issue of essential importance.” In a sense, your teacher is 
assuming a different persona—pretending to be someone else, in this case 
a skeptical reader —and expects you to do the same. However, the skill of 
invoking exigency isn't simply about earning a better grade; it's about cap- 
tivating your audience and reinforcing the importance of your message, 
inside and outside of the classroom. 


STRATEGIES FOR INVOKING EXIGENCY IN WRITING 


There are at least four strategies for invoking exigent circumstances in an 
argument. The first strategy functions as a type of umbrella for the other 
three. Let's call it “exigency through the audience's agenda or concerns,” 
which involves igniting a spark of interest between your own thesis and 
your reader's interests. The other three strategies are variations of this ap- 
proach, and the following examples will survey how some professional and 
student writers invoke exigency in different ways. 

These four strategies illustrate that invoking exigency is more than just 
using an attention grabber or gimmick. An attention grabber is simply a 
way of turning heads; it's a visceral move that may work only temporarily, 
but exigency persuades the audience that they have a stake in your argu- 
ment. The attention grabber focuses on flashy style, and no matter how 
effective it is, the best you can hope for is artificial engagement from your 
reader. Exigency concerns itself with subject matter, and its successful in- 
vocation makes readers care—or at least curious—about an issue. 


EXIGENCY THROUGH THE AUDIENCE'S AGENDA OR CONCERNS 


To demonstrate that your paper has exigency, you first need to determine 
why you're writing. The immediate answer to this question might be, “be- 
cause it's part of my grade,” and though this response is technically correct, 
it will not inspire stellar writing. Instead, one of the best ways to answer 
this question is to assume a different persona. Think ofa persona as a mask 
that you can put on or take off as a writer. It's a “think of yourself as” rhe- 
torical move. You might think of yourself as a student in one paper, a schol- 
ar involved in an ongoing literary discussion in another, or an employee 
proposing a detailed solution to a corporate problem in another. Once you 
begin to consider your persona—and your reader's persona—you can start 
to form an opinion about why your paper would be important. Imagine 
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that you were assigned to write a research proposal where you had to iden- 
tify a problem on the campus that you attend and develop a solution to 
that problem. Your audience for this proposal would be whatever individ- 
ual or group could effect the change you propose. So for example, if you 
were proposing different library hours, then your audience might be the 
dean of the library. 

In the preceding assignment, you would need to begin thinking about 
how you, as a writer, could relate to your readers in order to take hold of 
their attention. That means asking some of the following questions: 


* What type of persona do I have as a writer? What is it that 1 
care about? 

* What type of persona do my readers have? What do they value 
or find especially interesting? What common assumptions do they 
have, and do I share any of them? Do I believe any of their assump- 
tions are false? What agenda do they have? What motivates them? 

* What pressing, essential, or surprising issue may 1, as a writer, share 
with my readers? 


If we were to take the preceding prompt as an example, then you would 
be tasked with defining a campus dilemma and creating a workable solu- 
tion that meets the needs of everyone involved—or at least as much as pos- 
sible. You're writing to someone who could presumably solve the problem, 
ifonly she knew how. However, you still need to define a pressing issue and 
show how it demands your reader's attention. Let's say you decided to write 
instead about the lack of healthy food choices on campus (this student ex- 
ample is hypothetical; the other examples of student writing in this chapter 
are authentic). Your preliminary thesis sentence may look something like 
this: “The office of the dean of students should work with the Food Ser- 
vices Department to provide students with more healthy alternatives to the 
numerous fast food restaurants established on campus.” That thesis sen- 
tence is clear enough, and a sympathetic reader might even already agree 
with you in principle: “Sure, Pm in favor of options; who isn't, especially 
if they're healthy.” But simply because your readers agree with your thesis 
doesn't guarantee that they will be persuaded that something actually has 
to be done to effect change or even that they should read the rest of the 
argument. They might think, “But this is not a pressing issue, and further- 
more, it's not my problem. It should be a long-term goal, so Tl wait to take 
a closer look at this proposal.” 

To capture your reader's attention, you should surround that thesis sen- 
tence with exigent circumstances that explain why this is an issue that mat- 
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ters here, now, and especially for your reader. This involves understanding 
and empathizing with them, so that you can connect their values with your 
agenda. Go through and methodically answer each of the questions above, 
perhaps building a table. Focus especially on finding out what matters to 
your reader on a daily basis, how they define their relationship to the topic 
you're writing about. 

















Table 1 

Questions Answers 

What is my audience's persona? The dean of students. 

What is my persona? A student (not simply a student-writer) who 
is concerned about an issue on campus. 

What is my agenda? In this case, | want to provide healthy food 
alternatives. | need to convince those with a 
position of power to assist me. 

What values or concerns do my After researching the job description for 

readers have? the dean, | found out the dean has a mission 
statement. The mission statement has 
yielded a connection, which will require ex- 
planation but will at least hold the readers” 
attention. 














That way when you introduce your topic, you can meet them at their level, 
from their mindset. For instance, look at the chart above (see table 1). 

Now that the persona of both the writers and readers has been thor- 
oughly examined, the introduction can be written with an eye towards 
invoking exigency. The paragraph below represents how the thesis above 
may be merged with the additional contextual information in order to in- 
voke exigency: 


The office of the dean of students at this university claims in its 
mission statement that it promotes a vibrant learning environment 
in part by “[collaborating] with institutional partners to address 
the needs of the student body” (Dean of Students Office). Further- 
more, the dean wants to “support student learning” in part by 
“[reducing] barriers to student success” (Dean of Students Office). 
I applaud the dean's interest in how the entire campus experience 
can contribute to a student's ability to succeed and learn, but not 
enough has been done to provide students with nutritious options. 
Secondary schools across the country are beginning to provide ju- 
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nior high and high school kids with healthy meals, and researchers 
have well established a link between proper nutrition and learning 
potential. It's time for higher education to do the same. Therefore, 
I propose that the office of the dean of students work with the 
food services department to provide students with more healthy 
alternatives to the numerous fast food restaurants established on 
campus. I am convinced that the following proposal will live up 
to this university's excellent reputation of improving the daily lives 
of its students. 


This passage demonstrates exigent circumstances by finding relevant 
research about a correlation between nutrition and learning. But, just as 
importantly, the student-writer researched the values and motivations of 
the intended audience, the dean of students. The student-writer matched 
language from the school's mission statement with the proposal that stu- 
dents should have more nutritious food options. Instead of the writer im- 
posing an additional responsibility upon the dean's time and workload, the 
research proposal is framed as a way of helping the dean achieve his own 
goals. The tone is laudatory and encouraging: “ applaud the dean's inter- 
est” and “excellent reputation of improving the daily lives of its students.” 
By answering the questions in table 1, the student has found a way to sur- 
prise the dean, showing him an added layer that complicates his mission of 
improving the learning environment. 


ExIGENCY THROUGH A GAP IN THE RESEARCH 


One of the most common methods for creating exigency in academic writ- 
ing involves “creating a gap in the research,” a well-worn phrase that most 
professors have heard and used numerous times. The strategy involves 
finding something new to say that contributes to an ongoing discussion. 
An academic discussion in this sense can occur over several years or even 
decades as each scholar conducts research and contributes knowledge to 
what has been previously written. After discovering a gap in knowledge, 
a writer must simultaneously show how his point is original but somehow 
still connected to what has been discussed or written by others. That might 
sound a bit contradictory, but it's precisely the same as walking in on an 
ongoing discussion. If you wanted to add to the conversation, you would 
first need to briefly listen to discover what the group is talking about, and 
then do your best to add seamlessly to the conversation, hopefully with 
your own fresh perspective. In everyday conversation, one might use tran- 
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sitional phrases like, “speaking of X” or “what you just said reminds me 
of Y” In academic literature, this strategy usually involves briefly review- 
ing what others have written and then pointing out what remaining ques- 
tion each of them has failed to answer. It might look something like this: 
“Though James Lewis has contributed X to the field and Adam Mitchell 
has contributed Y to our understanding of this issue, both have yet to ask 
how Z works.” 

Let's see how this approach might work in a student paper. The fol- 
lowing paper is about the detrimental effects of media monopolies on the 
integrity of journalism: 


The dispute over media convergence and its effects on journal- 
istic quality, motives, and localism has been the main focus of 
media professionals since the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion (FCC) reformed its regulations on cross-media ownership in 
2003. Since 1975, newspapers have been barred from purchasing 
television stations in the same market, in order to prevent news 
monopolies. Now, with the opportunity to deliver news across 
many platforms in a single market, management has shifted their 
focus from news content to audience reach, causing many to won- 
der if and when a compromise to the media's main objective as 
“public watchdog” will be shifted to meet the goals of improving 
their company's bottom line. “The questions that this transfor- 
mation raises are simple enough....what should be done to shape 
this new landscape, to help assure that the essential elements of 
independent, original, and credible news reporting are preserved?” 
(Downie, Jr. & Schudson). Without the cooperation of the gov- 
ernment, educational institutions, and media companies, it is al- 
most certain that American journalism will continue to lose its 
focus, resulting in a three-ring media circus. 


This passage does an excellent job of placing the paper's topic within a 
larger academic conversation. The introduction connects the writer's thesis 
to an ongoing debate about the “dispute over media convergence and its 
effects on journalistic quality, motives, and localism.” Words like “dispute” 
emphasize the ongoing debate that scholars have about how Americans can 
reliably get their news. She does an excellent job of fitting herself within an 
existing debate with phrases like “has been the main focus of media profes- 
sionals” and “causing many to wonder” These references to other writers 
clarify the relevance of the student-writer's argument by showing how her 
paper responds to problems or questions others have identified. It's like say- 
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ing, “Pve noticed you are very concerned about X; I have a thought about 
that subject too.” If she only included those somewhat vague references 
to other writers, then the introduction would be weak, but the quotation 
from Downie, Jr. and Schudson introduces a specific pressing question 
that others feel must be answered. This specific question raises the urgen- 
cy of her thesis. The thesis statement is no longer the student-writer's idle 
thoughts about a random topic; it's a specific response to an urgent ques- 
tion. In this way, using the “gap in the research strategy” provides writers 
with a purpose for writing and readers with an answer to, “So what?” 


ExIGENCY THROUGH REFRAMING THE SUBJECT MATTER 


Exigency is not always invoked by explaining a gap in the current research; 
there are times when the best way to demonstrate a topic's importance is to 
redefine what the issue is about. You might think of this rhetorical strategy 
as “reframing” an issue. Writers reframe their subject matter by shifting 
our understanding of the surrounding context. In other words, it's a matter 
of what ideas, words, memories, or beliefs we associate an issue with. 

Consider, for instance, an issue that arose in the summer of 2010 in 
New York City. A national controversy was spurred by plans to build an 
Islamic cultural center a few blocks away from where the World Trade 
Center Towers had been located before they were destroyed in the Septem- 
ber 11, 2001 terrorist attacks (Fisher). These construction plans spurred 
debate about whether the cultural center was symbolically appropriate and 
whether it was an embodiment of American values or an insult to those 
values. Many people questioned whether it was appropriate for the Islamic 
center—sometimes referred to as the Cordoba house—to be placed near 
the location of a horrific terroristic attack (Fisher). Since millions of Amer- 
icans who opposed the Islamic Center may have felt a sense of urgency 
about stopping its construction, a speech in favor of the center would face 
a particular challenge. The speech would need to address a skeptical audi- 
ence, and it would need to convey a sense of exigency about why the com- 
pleted construction of the Cordoba house was indispensable for America's 
future (the precise opposite of the audience's perspective). New York Mayor 
Michael Bloomberg made such an argument and crafted exigent circum- 
stances by redefining the context (Bloomberg). Instead of people associat- 
ing the Cordoba house with “ground zero)” “September 1Ith,” or religious 
effrontery, he needed them to associate it with America's long history of 
religious tolerance. 
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Bloomberg catches hold of his readers” attention by reframing the issue 
in at least two ways. First, he connects the topic of the Cordoba house to 
religious freedom from the founding of New York City in the 17th centu- 
ry. Early in his speech he states, “Of all our precious freedoms, the most 
important may be the freedom to worship as we wish. And it is a freedom 
that, even here in a city that is rooted in Dutch tolerance, was hard-won 
over many years” (Bloomberg). Bloomberg then reviews how Jewish im- 
migrants, Quakers, and Catholics all faced resistance by others in New 
York. By connecting the recent Islamic controversy to similar past con- 
flicts, he can argue that “[w]e would betray our values —and play into 
our enemies! hands —if we were to treat Muslims differently than anyone 
else” (Bloomberg). Only after reframing the debate from one about civic 
sensibility and 9/11 to one concerning religious freedom, can the mayor 
explain why his message is indispensable to his listener. He skillfully waits 
until the middle of his speech to confidently assert, “I believe that this is 
an important test of the separation of church and state as we may see in 
our lifetime-—as important a test—and it is critically important that we 
get it right” (Bloomberg ). His argument that the government should not 
prohibit people from worshiping as they wish could have been made with- 
out these exigent circumstances, but their inclusion changes the tone from 
one of a defensive posture to a more vigorous one. This example provides 
at least three lessons about exigency: 


l. Sometimes it's best to invoke exigency in the middle of the text or 
even in the conclusion. 

2. Consider delaying invoking exigency when a) your reader doesn't 
share your underlying assumptions, b) when your reader is unaware 
of the ongoing academic discussion c) when it's more important to 
leave your readers with a lasting impression than it is to grab their 
attention immediately d) when your thesis is placed in the middle 
or the end of your paper. 

3. Whether reframing an issue or finding a gap in the research, ex- 
igency often involves connecting one's thesis with the audience's 
values. Reframing an issue involves the additional step of suggest- 
ing that readers focus on a different set of values than they other- 
wise would. 
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ExIGENCY THROUGH A RADICAL REINTERPRETATION 
OF KNOWLEDGE OR EXPERIENCE 


Sometimes writers try to surprise their readers with a bold claim, a coun- 
terintuitive idea, or a reconsidered foundational premise. Consider the fol- 
lowing titles of bestselling books: 


* The World is Flat: A Brief History of The Twenty-First Century, by 
Thomas L. Friedman 

* Everything Bad is Good for You: How Today's Popular Culture is Ac- 
tually Making Us Smarter, by Steven Johnson 

* The Wisdom of the Crowds: Why the Many are Smarter Than the 
Few and How Collective Wisdom Shapes Business, Economics, Societ- 
ies and Nations, by James Surowiecki 


Each of these books tries to revolutionize the way that we think about their 
topics. The titles are crafted to provoke a confused but intrigued response: 
“What does the author mean by that?” “Is there something I don't know?” 
Bold claims can usually command attention, but only if the importance of 
the idea and its degree of innovation are properly established. Even if there 
is a radically new way of looking at something, it may appear quotidian. If 
you can appear to be turning the world on its head, unveiling an unseen 
world, or persuading people that up is in fact down, then you will have 
your readers” undivided attention. 


RADICAL REINTERPRETATION IN STUDENT WRITING 


In the following exegesis of Wendy Cope's poem “Lonely Hearts,” the stu- 
dent-writer proffers a counterintuitive analysis of the tone of the poem. 
On the surface, the villanelle appears to have a light mood that speaks of 
unfulfilled relationships, but a darker tone surprisingly lies underneath 
this initial interpretation: 


Solitude. It is a fear that has crossed many a mind for ages—the 
idea of being alone or, worst of all, dying alone. But is this loneli- 
ness individualistic in nature? Or does it serve to represent a tragic 
element of the human condition: to be in a constant search of 
companionship, an obsession so hard-wired that we often fail to 
see the bonds from person to person? These are questions explored 
by Wendy Cope in her poem “Lonely Hearts,” a villanelle written 
in the form of pieced-together personal ads from a newspaper. On 
the basic level, “Lonely Hearts” amuses and entertains, seeming to 
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poke fun at those “lonely hearts” that place personal ads. But upon 
closer reading, the serious underpinnings of Cope's poem reveal 
themselves and a deeper theme emerges. Through the careful use 
of personal ad language, villanelle form, and ambiguity of point of 
view, Wendy Cope illustrates the shared loneliness of the poem's 
speakers that ultimately renders the poem ironic. 


Can you spot how the student's introduction creates a surprise? There 
is a slow shift in her language from a theme of loneliness expressed with 
a jovial tone to one of “shared loneliness” (a term that is counterintuitive, 
itself) expressed with sobriety. The second half of the paragraph contains 
the thesis, but it's the first halfthat makes the thesis worth investigating. It 
invites readers to reconsider a poem that they have merely glossed over. It's 


like Alice going through the rabbit hole. 


GENRE AND EXIGENCY: FINDING THE RIGHT FIT 


Each genre has its own conventions and might easily fit with one of these 
strategies more than others. The word genre refers to a set of rhetorical 
expectations that accompany a recurring type of writing, whether it be 
practical or artistic. For instance, in business writing, there are rhetorical 
expectations that are associated with positive newsletters and a separate set 
of expectations for business letters that give people negative news. There 
are rhetorical expectations for emails, text-messages, news articles, poetry, 
drama, and even movie trailers, to name a few genres. Genre conventions 
are not hard and fast rules, but they do provide guidance. For instance, 1 
would advise matching the genres below with the strategies to their right. 
Keep in mind these are merely suggestions. Any of the four strategies de- 
scribed above could work for any of the genres below, if creatively applied. 


* Job Application Materials: Definitely “exigency through the au- 
dience's agenda or concerns” applies here. It's at the heart of any 
résumé or job letter. What you can do for the company is the only 
thing a potential employer cares about. 

* Literary Analysis: “Finding a gap in the research” is the most com- 
mon strategy, but reframing the issue or creating a counterintuitive 
idea are wonderful approaches as well. 

* Business Proposal: “Exigency through the audience's agenda or 
concerns” is the most appropriate. 

* Term Paper (where the topic has been discussed in class): With an 
ongoing discussion to references made in class, you could use any 
of the final three strategies. 
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* Term Paper (where the topic has been written about exhaustively or 
where the positions people take are predictable): This is the most 
difficult type of paper to write about (i.e. abortion, gun control, le- 
galization of marijuana). Use the reframing technique or the coun- 
terintuitive technique to create a fresh perspective. 


These strategies are oftentimes used simultaneously, and you may have 
noticed that there is some overlap between them. Though they may be 
nebulous categorizations, they provide a useful tool for providing a sense of 
urgency to your writing. I have personally found that when I think about 
exigency, it helps add passion to my writing, and it gives me a voice as a 
writer. Without exigency, Im an aimless soul drifting in the dark night 
without a sail or a strong wind. But exigency brings with it a definition of 
who I am in the text (my persona), who my readers are (their personas), and 
the common bonds that connect use together. If you use these techniques 
it will help to animate your writing and motivate your readers to keep read- 
ing and carefully consider your argument. 
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TEACHER RESOURCES FOR ExIGENCY: WHAT 
MAKES My MESSAGE INDISPENSABLE TO 
My READER BY QUENTIN VIEREGGE 


OVERVIEW 


Discussing exigency can help students to not simply think about the “so 
what” of their writing, but also to consider and analyze the prompt more 
carefully. I've found that students go through a layered understanding of 
a prompt, at first understanding the basic concept and then looking more 
carefully at the prompt's specific requirements. But what makes their pa- 
pers far more effective is if they can take ownership of the prompt—in 
other words, if they can consider a way of making it more than simply 
an assignment, but an opportunity for them to address an issue they are 
passionate about to a specific audience. To help them develop this sense 
of audience and purpose, a discussion of exigency can be beneficial. This 
is one reason to talk about exigency at the beginning of the writing proj- 
ect. The discussion about it will differ depending on how narrowly their 
purpose and audience is being defined by the writing prompt, but either 
way, the beginning of the project is the first and probably best place to 
discuss exigency. 

It can also be helpful to discuss exigency when students are writing 
their introductory paragraphs, concluding paragraphs, or as they are revis- 
ing their drafts to craft a more compelling argument. These three points 
in the composition process are what I think of as global points, where stu- 
dents have an opportunity to look at the writing assignment holistically. As 
a reader—in and out of the classsoom—the introduction and conclusion 
are often where I find exigent moments, and I tell students this, perhaps 
bringing in examples for them to review and discuss. As a writer, it's often 
in the middle or at the end of the writing process that I can better grasp 
the exigency of an argument for both myselfand my readers, and this can 
be a point of discussion in class as well. 

As my chapter asserts, asking students to think in terms of author and 
reader personas may also help lead to discussions on exigency. Asking stu- 
dents to think of personas invites them to consider what agenda or val- 
ues correspond with that persona and how those considerations can help 
writers establish connections with their readers. Finally, exigency isn't just 
connected to global issues like persona, audience, and purpose; it can also 
be thought ofin terms of templates and well-worn rhetorical moves. Show- 
ing students rhetorical patterns connected to exigency, such as how writers 
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explain a “gap in the research,” can help make it clear to students how they 
can articulate exigency at the sentence or passage level. 


DiscussION QUESTIONS 


l. Can you think of any other strategies for invoking exigency other 
than those listed above? 

2. Have you ever strugeled to think ofa purpose behind your writing 
for a particular paper? What did you do to resolve this problem? 

3. What nonfiction texts have you read that made you feel the text's 
subject matter was absolutely essential to you? 

4. Find and read an academic article, political speech, or magazine 
article that employs one of these strategies. Which strategy does it 
employ, and how effective is the text at invoking exigency? 

5. What genres can you think of that are not mentioned in this arti- 
cle? In what ways do authors typically use exigency in those genres? 


15 ASSESSING SOURCE CREDIBILITY 
FOR CRAFTING A WELL-INFORMED 
ARGUMENT 


Kate Warrington, Natasha Kovalyova, and Cindy King 


OVERVIEW 


This article walks students through how to use critical reading strategies to 
help them select credible sources for their research papers and helps them 
understand how critical reading assignments they may have completed 
earlier in the semester have prepared them for the difficult task of select- 
ing sources. Through analysis of how logos, ethos, and pathos are used 
in potential sources, students will understand that these persuasive tech- 
niques can influence the overall credibility ofa source. Seven questions are 
presented that aid in critical reading, and examples of student writing are 
provided that demonstrate the connection between the use of persuasive 
techniques and their effect on the credibility of a particular source. The 
chapter concludes with a brief evaluation of two Internet sources on the 
topic of animal shelters, providing students with an anchor for evaluating 
sources as they prepare their own research papers. 





n your writing course, you're likely to encounter a variety of assign- 

ments—reading, responding, writing essays—and each of these as- 

signments is a building block to improved writing skills* Research 
writing requires all of the skills learned in these kinds of assignments; it 
demands you put theory into practice, gather sources, synthesize them, 
and lend your voice to the ongoing conversation. 





* This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommer- 
cial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License (CC BY-NC-ND 4.0) and are subject to the 
Writing Spaces Terms of Use. To view a copy of this license, visit http://creativecommons. 
org/licenses/by-nc-nd/4.0/, email infoçocreativecommons.org, or send a letter to Creative 
Commons, PO Box 1866, Mountain View, CA 94042, USA. To view the Writing Spaces 
Terms of Use, visit http://writingspaces.org/terms-of-use. 
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CRITICAL READING FOR WRITING 


ESTABLISHING CREDIBILITY 


You've probably noticed that establishing credibility (ethos) is one of the 
most important things an author can do, and nearly every aspect of the es- 
say—its audience awareness, organization, and content—can affect the au- 
thor's credibility. Therefore, when determining the credibility of published 
sources for your research paper, you'll have to be thorough and focused. 
Even though you may not realize it, if you have engaged in discussions or 
written responses to assigned readings in the past, you may already have 
had plenty of practice assessing an author's credibility. For example, take 
a look at this excerpt from Jack's reading response. Jack is responding to 
Dorothy Allison's essay “What Did You Expect?” that was assigned in his 
Composition I class: 


I feel that Dorothy Allison is a very creative and honest writer, 
who believes in the importance of writing about the truths of 
life...she doesn't have any qualms talking about where and how 
she was raised. Even though she is a very accomplished writer, 
Allison is very self conscious of how people perceive her. Her 
childhood seems to be the cause of her low selfesteem and inad- 
equacies which are stated in her writing... 1 was happy to know 
that Allison decided to go with a photo shoot of her in a Laundro- 
mat. This is showing that she is a down-to-earth everyday person, 
which to me is more appealing than an unrealistic Barbie doll fig- 
ure that a lot of famous women try to personify. In sticking to her 
guns about not doing the powdered sugar photo shoot, Dorothy 
Allison is proving that she is not a sell out, and has moral value 
and self worth. (Jack (pseudonym). Reader Response to “What 
Did You Expect?”). 


Jack has approached this reading assignment as an active and engaged 
reader. He evaluates Allison's credibility in the essay and uses examples 
from the text that lead him to the conclusion that “Dorothy Allison is 
a creative and honest writer” Jack recognizes that Allison is an “accom- 
plished writer” who is well-educated. He learns these facts by reading the 
introduction to the essay that included facts about Dorothy Allison, a writ- 
er whom Jack was not familiar with before he read this essay. Jack takes 
this information with him as he reads the text and looks for other clues to 
Allison's credibility as an author. Allison's willingness to share information 
about her childhood, and her “down-to-carth” quality that she expresses 
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in her writing despite her apparent fame persuades Jack that what Allison 
writes is genuine and important. 

The qualities Jack looks for in Allison's writing to evaluate her credibil- 
ity are qualities that you can use to evaluate any author's credibility. You 
can ask yourself: 


1. Who is the author? 
2. How do I know that he/she is knowledgeable about the subject? 


In Jackºs case, he knows who the author is because he read the introduc- 
tory material, and he believes Allison is knowledgeable about the subject 
because she writes about herself in a way that Jack perceives to be honest 
and forthright. It doesnt hurt that Allison writes about herself, a topic that 
any reader would expect Allison to know more about than anyone else. 

Determining the credibility of an author can involve more than just 
knowing the author's credentials and whether or not they are knowledge- 
able about the topic. Authors establish credibility with the way they con- 
struct their arguments. If an argument is illogical or seems to be biased 
in some way, this damages the author's credibility. One common mistake 
writers make is to represent only one side of an argument, which could 
make the audience believe that the author is either not knowledgeable 
about other possible arguments or not interested in these arguments. Ifan 
author is forthright about presenting a biased viewpoint, then you might 
believe the author to be more credible than one who claims to be present- 
ing both sides of the story but does not. 


ASSESSING SOURCE BIAS 


The way authors choose to make their point is also important when evalu- 
ating sources for credibility. For example, you've probably seen the ASPCA 
commercials featuring melancholy music and heartbreaking pictures of sad 
or abused animals. The goal of these commercials is to persuade viewers 
to donate money to the ASPCA— and the appeal to emotions is hard to 
miss. The ASPCA and homeless pets have certainly benefitted from the 
generosity of viewers whose heartstrings were tugged by the use of emotion 
in these commercials. 

Appealing to the reader's emotions (using pathos) can be very effective 
at helping the reader connect to the author's main point, but when we 
select sources for research projects, we must make sure that an author's 
appeal to emotion is not a sign of bias. Biased sources may cause readers to 
feel guilty about holding certain viewpoints or engaging in certain activ- 
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ities, which may be the goal of the source. For example, Lisa writes in her 
reading journal about Kasper Hauser's “Skymaul”—a parody of the Sky- 
Mall catalog that used to be found in most airlines' seatback pockets. She 
understands that Kasper Hauser is poking fun at consumer culture while 
realizing that she is an active part of that culture: 


We don't necessarily need any of the things advertised in the media 
or even in magazines though we more than often desire the things 
that might not even benefit our everyday lives... 1 find the pepper 
selÊspray quite ironic; maybe it's just me but sometimes I feel like 
Pm actually pepper spraying myself when I purchase such things 
like are sold in the Skymall catalogue because maybe it just wasn't 
worth it or it didn't function as advertised. (Lisa (pseudonym). 
Reader Response to “Skymaul?”). 


In her response, Lisa knows that Kasper Hauser is presenting a par- 
ticular side of the argument about consumer culture. Viewing the parody 
makes her feel a bit stupid for participating in this kind of culture—like 
she's “pepper spraying” herself. Kasper Hauser's “Skymaul” is biased be- 
cause it only presents one side of the argument about consumerism, and 
it makes the reader aware of his or her place in the culture the group cri- 
tiques—even causing the viewer to feel guilty or stupid for being part of 
that culture. 

Using biased sources in your research can be problematic, particularly 
if you do not acknowledge that the source is biased. When you are en- 
gaging in critical reading assignments and/or evaluating sources for your 
research, ask yourself these questions to determine the degree to which a 
source is biased: 


3. Is the author using emotional appeals/manipulation in his or 
her argument? 

4. Does the author use “loaded” language to distract readers from 
relevant reasons and evidence? 


Sometimes authors dismiss opposing arguments by claiming that these 
arguments are “uninformed” or “nonsensical.” Some less savvy authors will 
be as bold as to claim another viewpoint is “stupid” Watch for these kinds 
of words because they are signs of bias. 
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EVALUATING AN ARGUMENT'S SUPPORT 


How authors put arguments together and what support they use to bol- 
ster their arguments can affect the credibility of the source. If an author 
makes an argument that remains logical and consistent from beginning to 
end, then readers are likely to be persuaded. When an author presents an 
illogical argument or an argument that seems to change as it develops, the 
author's credibility and persuasiveness is damaged. For instance, in John 
Freyer's “All My Life for Sale” some readers might sense that the stated 
purpose of the essay doesn't seem to match up with its tone. Telling his 
story, Freyer reflects on a project where he set up a Web site and sold all of 
his belongings over the Internet. He kept track of where many of his be- 
longings went and attempted to visit his old belongings and the people who 
purchased them. While the reader might appreciate the author's creativity 
and a sense of adventure, deriving further “gains” from the initial project 
and publishing an essay might appear to some as merely a promotional 
campaign. A cautious reader might even suspect a hidden agenda behind 
the Freyer's project in which personal attachments were mined for mon- 
ey-making opportunities. 

Despite Freyer's disclaimer that his motivations were more complex 
than just to make some money, readers who believe that his project as a 
whole and his essay in particular is an attempt at self promotion will be 
questioning the essay with the following: 


5. Is the support for the argument appropriate to the claim? 
6. Are all the statements believable? 
7. Is the argument consistent and complete? 


Like questions 1-4, questions 5, 6, and 7 also can help you to determine 
whether an author is credible; these three questions address whether the ar- 
gument is logically acceptable. T'he more logical an argument is, the more 
likely the reader will be persuaded. 

When you evaluate a piece of writing using these seven questions, you 
are using critical reading and thinking skills. These are the same skills 
you will use when you are evaluating sources for the research essay you are 
preparing. You are going to want to establish your own credibility in your 
writing. If you use sources that aren't credible, then your own credibility 
will suffer. 
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FrNDING SOURCES 


While searching for sources, you will be making a lot of decisions. Some 
of them are easy; others are tough. Yet, regardless of what your decisions 
are going to be about—the focus, the argument, the support materials —at 
the core lies your credibility as a writer. In fact, there will be two kinds of 
credibility to juggle—that of your sources and that of your own. If you 
want to come across as a knowledgeable writer, the company you assemble 
(that is, the sources you bring in) will speak volumes about you and your 
understanding of the subject. 

Striking as it might sound, credibility is not an innate quality. Credi- 
bility is established. Demonstrate a firm grasp of the matter at hand, and 
your audience will perceive you as a knowledgeable person, worthy of their 
attention. Show that you know who argues against your case, and your au- 
dience will take your argument more seriously. “But what if I am not par- 
ticularly knowledgeable about the subject matter?” you might ask. “What 
iflam making my first scholastic steps?” Well, there is plenty of good news 
for you: good sources end you their credibility. 

How do you find good sources, then? Earlier in this chapter, we 
listed seven questions that can help you to determine the credibility of 
your sources: 


l. Who is the author? 

2. How do I know that he/she is knowledgeable about the subject? 

3. Is the author using emotional appeals/manipulation in his or 
her argument? 

4. Does the author use “loaded” language to distract readers from 
relevant reasons and evidence? 

5. Is the support for the argument appropriate to the claim? 

6. Are all the statements believable? 

7. Is the argument consistent and complete? 


These questions will help you select the sources that contribute best to 
your credibility as a writer. You may come across an insightful comment 
on your topic in a book, on a flyer, in an email, or a blog. You may hear 
important information in a radio program or on a late-night T'V show. No 
media should be banned from your search effort, but you should be very 
picky about making the source yours. Remind yourself that sources are 
people and that you are about to jump into a conversation they have been 
having. To do so effectively, take a critical view of their conversation first. 
In other words, evaluate your sources. 
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Evaluating sources and critical reading go hand-in-hand. You read a 
piece critically in order to understand it. You evaluate the same piece in 
order to make an informed decision about “inviting” the writer to have a 
conversation with you on a topic. Simply put, when evaluating, you “read 
with an attitude” (Palmquist 49). The following advice might be useful: 


Accept nothing at face value; ask questions about your topic; look for 
similarities and differences in the source you read; examine the im- 
plications of what you read for your research project; be on the alert 
for unusual information; and note relevant sources and information. 
Most importantly, be open to ideas and arguments, even if you don't 
agree with them. Give them a chance to affect how you think about 
the conversation you have decided to join. (Palmquist 53) 


Okay, given the variety of sources and the virtual sea of information, 
do you have to read and evaluate all sources in the same way? The short 
answer is, “Tt depends.” The general rules of critical reading and evaluating 
apply to the majority of sources. However, as more and more information 
is posted on the Web, additional precautions are needed. 

Let's revisit, for a moment, the library setting. You have probably been 
told that print materials collected by librarians have great advantages. They 
are of a high quality because librarians review and carefully select books 
and journals for the library to buy. Library collections are systematically 
organized and cataloged. In case you are having trouble navigating the 
collection, the library staff can help you find what you are looking for or 
suggest where to look. 

These are all good points. But libraries and print materials do have 
some disadvantages. Collections are limited by the physical space and the 
budget. Libraries cannot buy all the books printed in the world nor can 
they subscribe to all periodicals out there. They specialize in some subjects, 
while collecting very basic materials in other fields. To find a movie that 
came out, say, in the early 1940s, you might need to travel to a place that 
holds a copy of it or use the interlibrary loan system and borrow it for a 
short period of time. 

Don't online resources have an advantage here? Yes and no. When your 
computer is connected to the Internet, you have a world of information at 
your fingertips. Type in a search term, and hundreds, if not thousands, of 
documents appear on your screen in a split second. News that broke an 
hour ago, game schedules, flight information, stock quotes, currency ex- 
change rates, current temperature at your location, a list of courses offered 
at your school next semester, a menu at a nearby restaurant—you can ac- 
cess all that without leaving home. 
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In addition to being conveniently accessible, online information comes 
from a variety of sources that sometimes rival those in a library. Videos, 
audio files, and images all reside on the Internet. Say you are writing about 
global warming. In addition to scholarly journal articles, news briefs, en- 
vironmental agencies reports, statistics, transcripts of Congressional hear- 
ings, activists' blogs and discussion forums, a simple Google search can also 
bring you videos, maps, PowerPoint presentations, and the like. To find all 
those resources in one library would be very difficult, if not impossible. 

The Web, however, has its own disadvantages. One particularly notable 
concern is that because anyone can upload materials online, no one can be 
assured of their quality. No trained staffis out there to assist you in sieving 
through what you have pulled onto your screen. The sheer volume of in- 
formation might be overwhelming, making you sometimes feel that there 
exists nothing of value on your particular topic. 

There is no shortage of materials —both online and in print—as you 
have found by now. But which ones are good ones? To make that determi- 
nation, it's time to be as picky as possible, scrutinizing the structure of their 
argument (logos), their motives and agendas (ethos), and their fair use of 
emotional appeals (pathos). 

When you are writing a research paper, you will be expected to do pre- 
cisely that, and more. You will also need to enter in a conversation with 
your sources and respond to them rather than report what they are saying. 
While your audience will, no doubt, benefit from knowing what experts 
have said, they are reading your paper and are interested in hearing what 
you have to say. Listen to what your sources say (that is, read carefully 
and critically) and try to understand their position. Then, agree or dis- 
agree, draw parallels between their views and yours, ask questions and take 
sides. Translated onto a written page, your conversation will take the shape 
of your quoting, paraphrasing, and summarizing. By doing so, you will 
be contributing to the discussion with your own observations, questions, 
comments, and concerns. 


SELECTING SOURCES SAMPLE TOPIC: ANIMAL TREATMENT 


Let's explore the topic of animal treatment. After watching an ASPCA 
commercial, you decided to explore the topic of animal shelters. Your in- 
terest in the topic was piqued by a brief memory of a handmade poster 
you saw earlier at a gas station. “Emily Missing,” you remember it say- 
ing. Judging by the picture, Emily happened to be a kitten that ran away. 
“What if someone found Emily but had not seen the poster?” you won- 
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dered. Someone could have tried to return her to her owners if she wore 
a tag, or Emily could have been turned in to the nearest animal shelter or 
humane society. With Emily's fortune at the back of your mind, you want 
to learn more about animals in animal shelters and possibly write your 
findings in a paper. 

You have a zillion questions to ask. How many animal shelters are cur- 
rently in operation in the United States, or even in a given state? How 
many animals are kept there? What are the most common animals in a 
shelter? Do most animals in shelters get adopted? How do shelters ensure 
that an animal goes to good hands and not to abusive owners or research 
labs? What happens to those who cannot find a new owner because of their 
age, illness, or behavioral problems? How do shelters raise money? What 
happens to animals when a shelter cannot house them any longer? 

Following in the steps of dozens of your fellow classmates, you opened 
a Google search and typed in “animal shelter” (see figure 1). Among the 
top results, you saw links to your local animal shelters and other res- 
cue organizations. 
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Figure 1. Google search for “animal shelter” shows several ad results, including 
“Humane Society of North Texas,” “Dallas Pets Alive Pet Rescue” DEW Hu- 
mane Society” and “Houston SPCA? 
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When searching for “animal shelter,” you receive more than one bil- 
lion results. You are now faced with a formidable evaluation task, but you 
can't possibly look at all of these sources. You could choose to narrow your 
search terms to something like “animal shelters and lost pets” (which yields 
66,200,000 results) or take Google's apparent suggestion and focus your 
search on animal shelters in your local area. Let's say you decide to focus 
on the Humane Society of North Texas, the first result from your original 
search (see figure 2). 


. DONATE YOUR VEHICLE! 


W/ 





Figure 2. The Humane Society of North Texas homepage shows the organiza- 
tion's logo, a basic navigational menu, and a photo ofa large dog looking out a car 
window into the camera. Text next to the dog encourages viewers to donate their 
vehicle in support of the Humane Society. 


To guide you during this evaluation process are the critical reading 
questions that we discussed earlier. 


1. Who is the author? 

2. How do I know that he/she is knowledgeable about the subject? 

3. Is the author using emotional appeals/manipulation in his or 
her argument? 

4. Does the author use “loaded” language to distract readers from 
relevant reasons and evidence? 

5. Is the support for the argument appropriate to the claim? 

6. Are all the statements believable? 

7. Is the argument consistent and complete? 


UsinG THE QUESTIONS TO DETERMINE CREDIBILITY 


Just by looking at the homepage, it is clear that the Humane Society of 
North Texas sponsors and maintains the site. After clicking on some of the 
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more specific links on the top of the page, you locate some press releases 
that name individual authors and their titles. For example, if you clicked 
on the item “Newsroom” from the drop-down menu under “Home,” then 
on the press release titled “We Like Big Mutts and We Cannot Lie (Ok- 
Cats, Too)!” you will be directed to the page shown here in Figure 3. 
Notice that the author is Cassie Lackey, who is the Director of Commu- 
nications for the Humane Society of North Texas. Because Lackey works 
for the Humane Society of North Texas, she likely has access to accurate 
information about this organization. Her role as Director of Communi- 
cations is to inform the community about news related to the Humane 
Society, so from what we can tell so far, she appears to be a credible author 
(see figure 3). 


Cassie Lackey 
Director of Communications 
Humane Society of North Texas 
aaa des Cell: 817-909-0667 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


We Like Big Mutts and We Cannot Lie 
(Ok-Cats, Too)! 


Fort Worth, Texas, May 24, 2019: 

The Humane Society of North Texas (HSNT), will fly over 160 dogs and cats on 
Saturday, May 25, 2019, to Washington and Idaho. HSNT is partnering with Wings of 
Rescue, GreaterGood.org, and the ASPCAU (The American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals'&) to fly pets to the Pacific Northwest, where adopters are excitedly 
awaiting big and small furry friends alike! Flying large dogs to other states will case 
overcrowding in HSNT's shelter. 


Large dogs are surrendered to HSNT consistently and abundantly. What HSNT has 
recognized is the majority of large dogs coming through its doors are much harder to 
adopt into homes due to their size. Larger dogs are susceptible to spending longer times 
in the shelter waiting for their forever homes. There is a tremendous need for adopters 
and fosters of large dogs. To learn more about the available pets at the Humane Society 
of North Texas, visit hsnt.org. 


“The Humane Society of North Texas is beyond grateful for these lifesaving flights. We 
desperately need to find homes for our larger dogs,” said Cassie Lackey, Director of 
Communications at HSNT. “As our intake continues to grow, we need to pursue finding 
forever homes and placement for the voiceless pets in our care.” 


Figure 3. “We Like Big Mutts and We Cannot Lie (Ok-Cats, Too)!” press release 
was found by following the “Newsroom” link from hsnt.org. The release discusses 
a partnership with several organizations that will allow them to fly larger dogs to 
other states to be adopted, thus increasing rates of adoption. Source: The Human 
Society of North Texas. 
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While it appears as if this source has a credible author, we should look 
for other clues to help us feel certain about its credibility. The extension 
.org in the URL indicates that this Web site is not set up for commercial 
purposes—that is, not for deriving profit from the activity on the site. In 
fact, the central features of the site are the menu items at the top of the 
home page: Adopt, Services Volunteer, and Donate. The information ap- 
pears very straightforward and oriented toward a clear purpose: to help 
people adopt animals or volunteer their time and money to help homeless 
animals. 

By now, it's easy to conclude that Asnt.org may be a useful source if you 
live in the North Texas area and want to focus your research on local ani- 
mal shelters. But, you can't hang your hat on just one source. 

After browsing through several local animal shelter sites, you expand 
your search and click on the Web site for the People for the Ethical Treat- 
ment of Animals (PETA): www.peta.org. The banner has a direct slogan: 
“Animals are not ours to experiment on, eat, wear, use for entertainment, 
or abuse in any other way.” That slogan provides some insight into the mis- 
sion of the organization. The breadth and depth of information you find 
here is impressive: feature stories, news briefs, files on a series of animal 
cruelty issues, factsheets, blog posts, and a sizeable collection of videos. It is 
here, however, that a peculiar approach to presenting information becomes 
prominent, namely, the extensive use of celebrities to attract attention and 
(hopefully) advance the organization's cause. 

You might also notice that on this site a lot of effort is put into raising 
awareness about animal cruelty and stirring grassroots activism. You will 
find tips for activists, templates of correspondence to send to public offi- 
cials, and news of upcoming events. Does that constitute a bias? Well, it 
definitely points to a well-shaped agenda, and you need to recognize that, 
whether you agree or disagree with the mission the site is promoting. With- 
out doubt, some of the material you come across can be considered contro- 
versial. Therefore, when you consider the question, “Are all the statements 
believable?” think not only about your own assessment of the material but 
also about what your audience may think. If your audience believes that 
some of the source material you choose to include in your paper is not be- 
lievable, then your credibility will be damaged. After carefully evaluating 
PETA's Web site, you will likely decide that while it contains some useful 
and credible information, you will need to use this site with care and ac- 
knowledge its agenda. 
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All information that you have discovered so far is valuable, but you 
know that to write a well-informed research paper, you'll have to search 
further. 


CONCLUSION 


To succeed as a researcher, and ultimately a persuasive, credible writer, you 
have learned that you can't fly solo—that, in fact, no one can go it alone. 
You will come to understand that strong, well-defended arguments need 
support, just as, for instance, most singers need a solid back-up band. And 
like any good front person, you should audition and choose carefully those 
who will stand behind you. In other words, interrogate those sources. Ask 
the tough questions. If you do so, you can resist the charges of loaded 
language, recognize when sources tug at your heartstrings, and leave unre- 
liable statements behind. 

This chapter has taken you step-by-step through the process of how to 
critically evaluate your sources. With practice, this type of thinking will 
become a natural part of your approach to both assigned reading and re- 
search material as well to what's outside the classroom. And the more criti- 
cal you are in your reading and research, the more it will become a part of 
how you view the world, be it in the classroom, online, or virtually every- 
where. This ability to encounter the world with a critical eye is a valuable 
tool, one that allows you to more fully engage with it. And your capacity 
for determining credibility can help you make informed decisions in your 
writing, work, and life. 
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TEACHER RESOURCES FOR ÁSSESSING SOURCE 
CREDIBILITY FOR CRAFTING A WELL- 
INFORMED ARGUMENT BY KATE WARRINGTON, 
NATASHA KOVALYOVA, AND CINDY KING 


OVERVIEW AND TEACHING STRATEGIES 


This essay is ideally taught in preparation for collecting sources for re- 
search writing and provides a nice scaffold for students who have already 
engaged in some critical reading assignments or reading responses prior to 
being assigned a research writing assignment. The flow of activities was 
designed to support students in introductory composition, although the 
topic of source evaluation fits well at all levels, across the curriculum. Rec- 
ognizing a widespread practice among college students to Google their 
topics, we have found it critical to introduce students to some concrete 
ways to evaluate all types of sources since we've found it to be unlikely (and 
impractical) to prohibit the use of Web sources. 


QUESTIONS 


How, ifat all, do sources dealing with certain subjects and/or argu- 
ments call for a more rigorous scrutiny of credibility? For example, 
do those that are emotionally charged demand a closer look? Do 
sources in highly specialized fields require you to scrutinize the 
structure of their arguments more carefully? 

To what extent should you consider an author's credentials when 
determining his or her knowledge of the field, and ultimately the 
credibility of the source? When, for example, might a source writ- 
ten by a layperson be as valuable as one by an expert in the field? 
How might you compare, for instance, an article on juvenile delin- 
quency written by a legislator to one produced by a social psychol- 
ogist? How might you treat a book written by a physician who is 
also a TV personality? 

Do certain subjects, purposes, and audiences allow for a less critical 
evaluation of bias? How, specifically, might you determine when 
sources use emotional appeals without bias? 

What further challenges do Internet sources pose when it comes 
to gauging their credibility? How, for example, can you evaluate 
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credibility when a Web site's content comes from an indeterminate 
source or multiple authors? 

5. In what situations, if any, might you disregard credibility of a 
source? If a source lacks credibility according to your examination 
through critical reading, does it always mean you shouldn't use 
it? How, if at all, might you use a source that lacks credibility in 
your essay? 


ACTIVITIES 


The following are two class activities that can help students put to action 
the advice and steps for critical reading discussed in the essay. 


CRITICAL READING PRACTICE 


To get students more comfortable with reading academic writing, have 
them practice these skills in small groups in a low-stakes environment. 
Hand out a short scholarly source (3 to 5 pages) on an accessible topic and 
give them time in class to read it. Then divide them into small groups and 
ask them to apply the seven questions presented in the essay to this source. 
Once they have done so, they present to the class their recommendation 
about whether the source is credible, and if they would or wouldn't use it 
in their research paper. These presentations typically generate a vibrant 
class discussion. 


WEB SOURCE EVALUATION PRACTICE 


Since most students feel comfortable using the popular Internet to find 
sources for their research, offer them an opportunity to work through 
credibility of Internet sources during small group work in class. Ask each 
small group to choose a topic (it can be a topic they plan to work with for 
their research paper) and conduct an Internet search for sources on that 
topic. Once they have located a source that they believe looks like it has 
good information, ask them to locate basic information like the author/ 
sponsoring organization and publication date. In many cases, this infor- 
mation will be difficult to locate, which not only helps them to prepare for 
the challenges they may face citing Internet sources, but also helps them to 
take a second look at the credibility of Internet sources. 
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